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CHAPTER III. 


‘I am in love with the house,—I adore the Chase—I like 
heretics,—and I don’t think I’m ever going home again! ’ 

Mrs. Flaxman as she spoke handed a cup of tea to a tall 
gentleman, Louis Manvers by name, the possessor of a long 
tanned countenance; of thin iron-grey hair, descending towards 
the shoulders; of a drooping moustache, and eyes that mostly 
studied the carpet or the knees of their owner. A shy, laconic 
person at first sight, with the manner of one to whom conversa- 
tion, of the drawing-room kind, was little more than a series of 
doubtful experiments, that seldom or never came off. 

Mrs. Flaxman, on the other hand, was a pretty woman of 
forty, still young and slender, in spite of two boys at Eton, one 
of them seventeen, and in the Eleven: and her talk was as rash 
and rapid as that of her companion was the reverse. Which 
perhaps might be one of the reasons why they were excellent 
friends, and always happy in each other’s society. 

Mr. Manvers overlooked a certain challenge that Mrs. Flax- 
man had thrown out, took the tea provided, and merely inquired 
how long the rebuilding of the Flaxmans’ own house would take. 
For it appeared that they were only tenants of Maudeley House— 


furnished—for a year. 
Mrs. Flaxman replied that only the British workman knew. 
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But she looked upon herself as homeless for two years, and found 
the prospect as pleasant as her husband found it annoying. 

‘ As if life was long enough to spend it in one county, and one 
house and park! I have shaken all my duties from me like old 
rags. No more school-treats, no more bean-feasts, no more Hos- 
pital Committees, for two whole years! Think of it. Hugh, poor 
wretch, is still Chairman of the County Council. That’s why we 
took this place,—it is within fifty miles. He has to motor over 
occasionally. But I shall make him resign that, next year. Then 
we are going for six months to Berlin—that’s for music—my 
show! Then we take a friend’s house in British East Africa, 
where you can see a lion kill from the front windows, and zebras 
stub up your kitchen garden. That’s Hugh’s show. Then of 
course there’ll be Japan—and by that time there’ll be airships to 
the North Pole, and we can take it on our way home! ’ 

‘Souvent femme varie!’ Mr. Manvers raised a pair of sur- 
prisingly shrewd eyes from the carpet. ‘I remember the years 
when I used to try and dig you and Hugh out of Bagley, and 
drive you abroad—without the smallest success.’ 

* Those were the years when one was moral and well-behaved! 
Bat everybody who is worth anything goes a little mad at forty. 
I was forty last week ’—Rose Flaxman gave an involuntary sigh 
—‘I can’t get over it.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it’s quite time you were a little nipped by the 
years,’ said Manvers drily. ‘Why should you be so much 
younger than anybody else in the world? When you grow old 
there’ll be no more youth! ’ 

Mrs. Flaxman’s eyes, of a bright greenish-grey, shone gaily 
into his; then their owner made a displeased mouth. ‘ You may 
pay me compliments as much as you like. They will not pre- 
vent me from telling you that you are one of the most slow- 
minded people I have ever met! ’ 

‘H’m?’ said Mr. Manvers, with mild interrogation. 

Rose Flaxman repeated her remark, emphasising it with a 
little tattoo of her teaspoon on the Chippendale tea-tray before 
her. Manvers studied her, smiling. 

‘T am entirely ignorant of the grounds of this attack.’ 

“Oh, what hypocrisy!’ cried his companion hotly. ‘ I throw 
out the most tempting of all possible flies, and you absolutely 
refuse to rise to it.’ 


Manvers considered. 
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‘ You expected me to rise to the word ‘“‘ heretic’’?’ 

‘Of course I did! On the same principle as ‘‘ sweets to the 
sweet.’’ Who—TI should like to know!—should be interested in 
heretics if not you?’ 

‘It entirely depends on the species,’ said her companion 
cautiously. ; 

‘There couldn’t be a more exciting species,’ declared Mrs. 
Flaxman. ‘Here you have a Rector of a parish, simply setting 
up another Church of England,—Services, doctrines, and all,— 
off his own bat, so to speak—without a ‘‘ with your leave or by 
your leave’’; his parishioners backing him up; his Bishop in a 
frightful taking and not the least knowing what to do; the faggots 
all gathering to make a bonfire of him, and a great black six-foot- 
two Inquisitor ready to apply the match,—and yet—I can’t get 
you to take the smallest interest in it! I assure you, Hugh is 
thrilled.’ 

Manvers laid the finger-tips of two long brown hands lightly 
against each other. 

‘Very sorry—but it leaves me quite cold. Heresy in the 
Church of England comes to nothing. Our heretics are never 
violent enough. They forget the excellent text about the King- 
dom of Heaven! Now the heretics in the Church of Rome are 
violent. That is what makes them so far more interesting.’ 

‘This man seems to be drastic enough! ’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said the other, gently but firmly incredulous. 
‘Believe me—he will resign, or apologise—they always do.’ 

‘Believe me!—you don’t—excuse me!—-know anything 
about it. In the first place, Mr. Meynell has got his parishioners 
—all except a handful—behind him.’— 

‘So had Voysey ’—interjected Manvers, softly. 

Mrs. Flaxman took no notice. 

‘And he has hundreds of other supporters—thousands 
perhaps—and some of them parsons—-in this diocese, and outside 
it. And they are all convinced that they must fight—fight to the 
death—and not give in. That, you see, is what makes the differ- 
ence! My brother-in-law ’—the voice speaking changed and 
softened—‘ died twenty years ago. I remember how sad it was. 
He seemed to be walking alone in a world that hardly troubled to 
consider him—so far as the Church was concerned, I mean. 
There seemed to be nothing else to do but to give up his living. 
But the strain of doing it killed him.’ 
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‘The strain of giving up your living may be severe—but, I 
assure you, your man will find the strain of keeping it a good 
deal worse.’ 

“It all depends upon his backing. How do you know there 
isn’t a world behind him? ’—Mrs. Flaxman persisted, as the man 
beside her slowly shook his head. ‘ Well now, listen! Hugh 
and I went to church here last Sunday. I never was so be- 
wildered. First, it was crowded from end to end, and there were 
scores of people from other villages and towns—a kind of demon- 
stration. Then, as to the service—neither of us could find our 
way about. Instead of saying the Lord’s Prayer four times, we 
said it once; we left out half the Psalms for the day, the Rector 
explaining from the Chancel steps that they were not fit to be 
read in a Christian church; we altered this prayer and that 
prayer; we listened to an extempore prayer for the widows and 
orphans of some poor fellows who have been killed in a mine ten 
miles from here, which made me ery like a baby; and, most 
amazing of all, when it came to the Creeds——’ 

Manvers suddenly threw back his head, his face for the first 
time sharpening into attention. ‘Ah! Well—-what about the 
Creeds? ’ 

Mrs. Flaxman bent forward, triumphing in the capture of her 


companion. 
‘We had both the Creeds. The Rector read them—turning to 
the congregation—and with just a word of preface—‘‘ Here 


follows the Creed, commonly called the Apostles’ Creed ’’—or 
‘* Here follows the Nicene Creed.’’ And we all stood and listened 
-—and nobody said a word. It was the strangest moment! You 
know—I’m not a serious person—but I just held my breath.’ 

‘As though you heard behind the veil, the awful Voices— 
‘** Let us depart hence’’?’ said Manvers, after a pause. His 
expression had gradually changed. Those who knew him best 
might have seen in it a slight and passing trace of conflicts long 
since silenced, and resolutely forgotten. 

‘If you mean by that, that the church was irreverent—or 
disrespectful—-or hostile—well, you are quite wrong! ’ cried Mrs. 
Flaxman impetuously. ‘It was like a moment of new birth—I 
can’t describe it—as though a Spirit entered in. And when the 
Rector finished—there was a kind of breath through the church— 
like the rustling of new leaves—and I thought of the wind blow- 
ing where it listed. . . . : 
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Creeds—how they grew up, and why. Fascinating !—why aren’t 
the clergy always telling us such things? And he brought it all 
round to impressing upon us that some day we might be worthy of 
another Christian creed—by being faithful—that it would flower 
again out of our lives and souls—like the aloe. . . . I wonder 
what it all meant!’ she said abruptly, her light voice dropping. 

Manvers smiled. His emotion had quite passed away. 

‘Ah! but I forgot ’—she resumed hurriedly—‘ we left out 
several of the Commandments—and we chanted the Beatitudes— 
and then I found—there was a little Service paper in the seat, 
and everybody in the church but Hugh and me knew all about 
it beforehand! ’ 

‘A queer performance!’ said Manvers, ‘and of course 
childishly illegal. Your man will be soon got rid of. You 
remind me of the Bishop of Cork on the Dean of Cork— 
‘* Excellent sermon!—eloquent, clever, argumentative !—and 
not enough gospel in it to save a tom-tit!’”’’ 

Mrs. Flaxman looked at him oddly. 

‘Well, but—the extraordinary thing was that Hugh made 
me stay for the second Service, and it was as Ritualistic as you 
like!’ 

Manvers fell back in his chair, the vivacity on his face 
relaxing. 

* Ah!—is that all?’ 

‘Oh! but you don’t understand,’ said his companion eagerly. 
‘Of course Ritualistic is the wrong word. Should I have said 
‘‘ sacramental ’’? I only meant that it was full of symbolism. 
There were lights, and flowers, and music—but there was 
nothing priestly—or superstitious, —she frowned in her effort 
to explain. ‘It was all poetic—and mystical—and yet practical. 
There were a good many things changed in the Service,—but 
I hardly noticed—I was so absorbed in watching the people. 
Almost everyone stayed for the second Service. It was quite 
short ;—so was the first Service. And a great many communi- 
cated. But the spirit of it was the wonderful thing. It had 
all that—that magic—that mystery—that one gets out of Catho- 
licism, even simple Catholicism, in a village church—say at 
Benediction ; and yet one had a sense of having come out into 
fresh air; of saying things that were true,—true at least to you, 
and to the people that were saying them; things that you did 
believe, or could believe; instead of things that you only pre- 
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tended to believe, or couldn’t possibly believe! I haven’t got 
over it yet, and as for Hugh, I have never seen him so moved 
since—since Robert died.’ 

Manvers was aware of Mrs. Flaxman’s affection for her 
brother-in-law’s memory; and it seemed to him natural and 
womanly that she should be touched—artist and worldling though 
she was—by this fresh effort in a similar direction. For himself, 
he was touched in another way; with pity, or a kindly scorn. 
He did not believe in patching up the Christian tradition. Hither 
accept it—or put it aside. Newman had disposed of ‘ Neo- 
Christianity ’ once for all. 

‘Well, of course all this means a row,’ he said at length, 
with a smile. ‘ What is the Bishop doing? ’ 

‘Oh, the Bishop will have to prosecute, Hugh says; of 
course he must! And if he didn’t, Mr. Barron would do it 
for him.’ 

‘The gentleman who lives in the White House?’ 

‘Precisely. Ah!’ cried Mrs. Flaxman, suddenly, rising 
to her feet and looking through the open window beside her. 
‘ What do you think we’ve done? We have evoked him! ‘‘ Parlez 
du diable,’’ &c. How stupid of us! But there’s his carriage 
trotting up the drive,—I know the horses. And that’s his deaf 
daughter—poor, downtrodden thing!—sitting beside him. Now 
then—shall we be at home? Quick!’ 

Mrs. Flaxman flew to the bell, but retreated with a little 
grimace. 

‘We must! It’s inevitable. Hugh says I can’t be rude to 
new people. Why can’t I? It’s so simple.’ 

She sat down, however, though rebellion and a little malice 
quickened the colour in her fair skin. Manvers looked longingly 
at the door leading to the garden. 

‘Shall I disappear?—or must I support you?’ 

‘It all depends on what value you set on my good opinion,’ 
said Mrs. Flaxman, laughing. 

Manvers re-settled himself in his chair. 

‘I stay—but first, a little information. The gentleman owns 
land here?’ 

‘ Acres and acres. But he only came into it about three 
years ago. He is on the same railway board where Hugh is 
Chairman. He doesn’t like Hugh, and he certainly won’t like 
me. But you see he’s bound to be civil to us. Hugh says he’s 
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always making quarrels on the board—in a kind of magnificent 
superior way. He never loses his temper—whereas the others 
would often like to flay him alive. Now then ’—Mrs. Flaxman 
laid a finger on her mouth—‘‘‘ Papa, potatoes, prunes, and 
prism! ’’’ 

Steps were heard in the hall, and the butler announced 
‘Mr. and Miss Barron.’ 

A tall man, with an iron-grey moustache and a determined 
carriage, entered the room, followed by a timid and stooping 
lady of uncertain age. 

Mrs. Flaxman, transformed at once into the courteous 
hostess, greeted the new comers with her sweetest smiles, set 
the deaf daughter down on the hearing side of Mr. Manvers, 
ordered tea, and herself took charge of Mr. Barron. 


The task was not apparently a heavy one. Mrs. Flaxman 
saw beside her a portly man of fifty, with a penetrating look 
and a composed manner ; well dressed, yet with no undue display. 
Louis Manvers, struggling with an habitual plague of shyness, 
and all but silenced by the discovery that his neighbour was even 
deafer than himself, watched the ‘ six-foot-two Inquisitor ’ with 
curiosity, but could find nothing lurid or torturous in his aspect. 
There was indeed something about him which displeased a 
rationalist scholar and ascetic. But his information, his 
apparent adequacy to any company, were immediately 
evident. It seemed to Manvers that he had very quickly 
disarmed Mrs. Flaxman’s vague prejudice against him. 
At any rate she was soon picking his brains diligently 
on the subject of the neighbourhood and the neighbours, and 
apparently enjoying the result, to judge from her smiles and her 
questions. 

Mr. Barron indeed had everything that was intelligent to 
say on the subject of the district and its population. He 
descanted on the beauty of the three or four famous parks, 
which in the eighteenth century had been carved out of the wild 
heathlands; he showed an intimate knowledge of the persons 
who owned the parks, and of their families, ‘though I myself 
am only a new comer here, being by rights a Devonshire man’ ; 
he talked of the local superstitions with indulgence, and a 
proper sense of the picturesque ; and of the colliers who believed 
the superstitions he spoke in a tone of general good-humour, 
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tempered by regret that ‘ agitators’ should so often lead them 
into folly. The architecture of the district came in, of course, 
for proper notice. There were certain fine old houses near that 
Mrs. Flaxman ought to visit ; everything of course would be open 
to her and her husband. 

‘Oh, tell me,’ said Mrs. Flaxman, suddenly interrupting 
him, ‘ how far is Sandford Abbey from here? ’ 

Her visitor paused a moment before replying. 

‘Sandford Abbey is about two miles from you—across 
the park. The estates meet. Do you know—Sir Philip 
Meryon?’ 

Rose Flaxman shrugged her shoulders. 

‘We know something of him—at least Hugh does. His 
mother was a very old friend of Hugh’s family.’ 

Mr. Barron was silent. 

‘Is he such a scamp?’ said Mrs. Flaxman, raising her fine 
eyes, with a laugh in them. ‘ You make me quite anxious to 
see him! ’ 

Mr. Barron echoed the laugh, stiffly. 

‘I doubt whether your husband will wish to bring him here. 
He gathers some strange company at the Abbey. He is there 
now for the fishing.’ 

Manvers inquired who this gentleman might be; and Mrs. 
Flaxman gave him a lightly touched account. A young man 
of wealth and family, it seemed, but spoilt from his earliest days, 
and left fatherless at nineteen, with only a passionate and ex- 
travagant mother to take account of. Some notorious love affairs 
at home and abroad ; a wild practical joke or two, played in one 
instance on no less a person than the Prime Minister; an 
audacious novel, and a censored play :—he had achieved all these 
things by the age of thirty, and was now almost penniless, and 
still unmarried. 

‘ Hugh says that the Abbey is falling into ruin,—and that the 
young man has about a hundred a year left out of his fortune. 
On this he keeps apparently an army of servants, and a couple 
of hunters! ’ 

She turned interrogatively to Mr. Barron as though inviting 
him—as a native of the district—to contribute to the tale. But 
Mr. Barron sat silent. 

“Is he really too bad to talk about?’ cried Mrs. Flaxman. 
‘I think I had rather not discuss him,’ said her visitor, with 
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decision ; and she protesting that Philip Meryon was now endowed 
with all the charms, both of villany and mystery, let the subject 
drop. 

Mr. Barron returned, as though with relief, to architecture, 
talked agreeably of the glories of a famous Tudor house on the 
west side, and an equally famous Queen Anne house on the east 
side of the Chase. But the churches of the district, according to 
him, were on the whole disappointing,—inferior to those of other 
districts within reach. Here, indeed, he showed himself an 
expert ; and a far too minute discourse on the relative merits of 
the church architecture of two or three of the Midland counties 
flowed on and on through Mrs. Flaxman’s tea-making: while 
the deaf daughter became entirely speechless; and Manvers— 
disillusioned—gradually assumed an aspect of profound 
melancholy, which merely meant that his wits were wool- 
gathering. 

‘Well, I thought Upcote Minor Church a very pretty church,’ 
said Rose Flaxman at last, with a touch of revolt. ‘The old 
screen is beautiful—and who on earth has done all that carving 
of the pulpit—and the reredos? ’ 

Mr. Barron’s expression changed. He bent towards his 
hostess, striking one hand sharply and deliberately with the glove 
which he held in the other. 

‘You were at church last Sunday?’ 

‘IT was.’ Mrs. Flaxman’s eyes as she turned them upon him 
had recovered their animation. 

‘You were present, then,’ said Mr. Barron, with passionate 
energy, ‘at a scandalous performance! I feel that I ought to 
apologise to you and Mr. Flaxman, in the name of our village 
and parish.’ 

The speaker’s aspect glowed with what was clearly a genuine 
fire. The slight pomposity of look and manner had disappeared. 

Mrs. Flaxman hesitated. Then she said gravely, ‘It was 
certainly very astonishing. I never saw anything like it. But 
my husband and I liked Mr. Meynell. We thought he was 
absolutely sincere.’ 

‘He may be. But the question is--so long as he remains 
clergyman of this parish—is it possible for him to be honest?’ 

Mrs. Flaxman slowly poured out another cup of tea for Mr. 
Manvers, who was standing before her in a drooping attitude, 
like some long crumpled fly, apparently deaf and blind to what 
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was going on, his hair falling forward over his eyes. At last she 
said evasively— 

‘There are a good many people in the parish who seem to 
agree with him. Except yourself—and a lady in black who was 
pointed out to me—everybody in the church appeared to us to 
be enjoying what the Rector was doing—to be entering into it 
heart and soul.’ 

Mr. Barron flushed. 

‘We do not deny that he has got a hold upon the people. 
That makes it all the worse. When I came here three years ago, 
he had not yet done any of these things—publicly ; these perfectly 
monstrous things. Up to last Sunday, indeed, he kept within 
certain bounds as to the Services ; though frequent complaints of 
his teaching had been made to the Bishop, and proceedings indeed 
had been begun—it might have been difficult to touch him. But 
last Sunday! ’ He stopped with a little sad gesture of the 
hand as though the recollection were too painful to pursue. ‘I 
saw, however, within six months of my coming here—he and I 
were great friends at first—what his teaching was, and whither 
it was tending. He has taught the people systematic infidelity 
for years. Now we have the results! ’ 

‘He also seems to have looked after their bodies,’ said Mrs. 
Flaxman, in a skirmishing tone that simply meant she was not 
to be brought to close quarters. ‘I am told that it was he brought 
the water-supply here; and that he has forced the owners to 
rebuild some of the worst cottages.’ 

Mr. Barron looked attentively at his hostess. It was as though 
he were for the first time really occupied with her—endeavouring 
to place her, and himself with regard to her. His face stiffened. 

‘That’s all very well—excellent, of course. Only, let me 
remind you, he was not asked to take vows about the water- 
supply! But he did promise and vow at his ordination to hold 
the faith—to ‘‘ banish and drive away strange doctrines ’’! ’ 

‘What are ‘‘strange doctrines’’ nowadays?’ said a mild 
falsetto voice in the distance. 

Barron turned to the speaker—the long-haired dishevelled 
person whose name he had not caught distinctly as Mrs. Flaxman 
introduced him. His manner unconsciously assumed a note of 
patronage. 

‘No need to define them, I think,—for a Christian. The 
Church has her Creeds.’ 
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‘Of course. But while this gentleman shelves them—no 
doubt a revolutionary proceeding—are there not excesses on the 
other side? May there not be too much—as well as too little? ’ 

And with an astonishing command of ecclesiastical detail 
Manvers gave an account—gently ironic here and there—of some 
neo-Catholic functions of which he had lately been a witness. 

Barron fidgeted. 

‘Deplorable, I admit—quite deplorable! I would put that 
kind of thing down just as firmly as the other.’ 

Manvers smiled. 

‘ But who are ‘‘ you’’?—if I may ask it philosophically and 
without offence? The man here does not agree with you—the 
people I have been describing would scout you. Where’s your 
authority? What is the authority in the English Church?’ 

‘Well, of course we have our answer to that question,’ said 
Barron, after a moment. 

Manvers gave a pleasant little laugh. ‘Have you?’ 

Barron hesitated again, then evidently found the controversial 
temptation too strong. He plunged headlong into a great gulf 
of cloudy argument, with the big word ‘ authority’ for theme. 
But he could find no foothold in the maze. Manvers drove him 
delicately from point to point, involving him in his own con- 
tradictions, rolling him in his own ambiguities, till—suddenly— 
vague recollections began to stir in the victim’s mind. Manvers? 
—Was that the name? It began to recall to him certain articles 
in the reviews, the Church papers. Was there not a well-known 
writer—a Dublin man—a man who had once been a clergyman, 
and had resigned his orders ?— 

He drew himself together with dignity, and retreated in as 
good order as he could. Turning to Mrs. Flaxman, who was 
endeavouring to make a few commonplaces audible to Miss 
Barron, while throwing occasional sly glances towards the field 
of battle, he somewhat curtly asked for his carriage. 

Mrs. Flaxman’s hand was on the bell, when the drawing-room 
door opened to admit a gentleman. 

‘Mr. Meynell! ’ said the butler. 

And at the same moment a young girl slipped in through the 
open French window, and with a smiling nod to Mrs. Flaxman 
and Mr. Manvers went up to the tea-table and began to replenish 
the teapot and re-light the kettle. 

Mr. Barron made an involuntary movement of annoyance as 
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the Rector entered. But a few minutes of waiting before the 
appearance of his carriage were inevitable. He stood motionless 
therefore in his place, a handsome, impressive figure, while 
Meynell paid his respects to Mrs. Flaxman, whose quick colour 
betrayed a moment’s nervousness. 

‘How are you, Barron? ’—said the Rector from a distance 
with a friendly bow. Then, as he turned to Manvers, his face 
lit up. 

‘I am glad to make your acquaintance! ’ he said cordially. 

Manvers took the outstretched hand with a few mumbled 
words, but an evident look of pleasure. 

‘I have just read your Bishop Butler article in the 
‘* Quarterly,’’’ said Meynell eagerly. ‘Splendid! Have you 
seen it?’ He turned to his hostess, with one of the rapid move- 
ments that expressed the constant energy of the man. 

Mrs. Flaxman shook her head. 

‘I am an ignoramus—except about music. I make Mr 
Manvers talk to me.’ 

‘Oh, but you must read it!—I hope you won’t mind my 
quoting a long bit from it? "—-The speaker turned to Manvers 
again.—‘ There is a clerical conference at Markborough next 
week, at which I am reading a paper. I want to make ’em all 
read you! What?—Tea?—I should think so! ’—Then, to his 
hostess—‘ Will you mind if I drink half a dozen cups? I have 
just been down a pit—and the dust was pretty bad.’ 

‘ Not an accident, I hope?’ said Mrs. Flaxman, as she handed 
him his cup. 

‘No. But a man had a stroke in the pit—while he was at 
work. They thought he was going to die—he was a great friend 
of mine—and they sent for me. We got him up with difficulty. 
He has a bed-ridden wife—daughters all away, married. Nobody 
to nurse him as usual. I say! ’—he bent forward, looking into 
his hostess’s face with his small, vivacious eyes—‘ how long are 
you going to be here—at Maudeley? ’ 

‘ We have taken the house for a year,’ said Rose, surprised. 

‘ Will you give me a parish nurse for that time? It won’t 
cost much, and it will do a lot of good,’ said the Rector earnestly. 
‘The people here are awfully good to each other—but they don’t 
know anything—poor souls—and I can’t get the sick folk properly 
looked after. Will you?’ 

Mrs. Flaxman’s manner showed embarrassment. 


Within a 
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few feet of her sat the Squire of the parish, silent and impassive. 
Common report made Henry Barron a wealthy man. He could, 
no doubt, have provided half a dozen nurses for Upcote Minor if 
he had so chosen. Yet here was she, the new-comer of a few 
weeks, appealed to instead! It seemed to her that the Rector 
was not exactly shewing tact. 

‘Won’t Mr. Barron help?’ She threw a smiling appeal 
towards him. 

Barron, conscious of an irritation and discomfort he had some 
difficulty in controlling, endeavoured nevertheless to strike the 
same easy note as the rest. He gave his reasons for thinking that 
a parish nurse was not really required in Upcote ; the women in 
the village being in his opinion quite capable of nursing their 
husbands and sons. 

But all the time that he was speaking he was chafing for his 
carriage. His conversation with Mrs. Flaxman was still hot in 
his ears. It was all very well for Meynell to shew this levity, 
this callous indifference to the situation. But he, Barron, could 
not forget it. That very week, the first steps had been taken 
which were to drive this heretical and audacious priest from the 
office and benefice he had no right to hold, and had so criminally 
misused. If he submitted and went quietly, well and good. But 
of course he would do nothing of the kind. There was a lament- 
able amount of disloyalty and infidelity in the diocese, and he 
would be supported. An ugly struggle was inevitable—a struggle 
for the honour of Christ and His Church. It would go down to 
the roots of things, and was not to be settled or smoothed over 
by a false and superficial courtesy. The days of friendship, of 
ordinary social intercourse, were over. Barron did not intend to 
receive the Rector again within his own doors, intimate as they 
had been at one time; and it was awkward and undesirable that 
they should be meeting in other people’s drawing-rooms. 

All these feelings were running through his mind, while aloud 
he was laboriously giving Mrs. Flaxman his reasons for thinking 
a parish nurse unnecessary in Upcote Minor. When he came to 
the end of them, Meynell looked at him with amused exasperation. 

‘ Well, all I know is that in the last case of typhoid we had 
here,—a poor lad on Reynolds’ farm—his mother got him up 
every day while she made his bed, and fed him—whatever we 
could say—on suet dumpling and cheese. He died, of course— 
what could he do? And as for the pneumonia patients, I believe 
they mostly eat their poultices—I can’t make out what else they 
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do with them—unless I stay and see them put on. Ah, well, 
never mind. I shall have to get Mrs. Flaxman alone, and see 
what can be done. Now tell me ’—he turned again with alacrity 
to Manvers—‘ what’s that new German book you quote about 
Butler? Some uncommonly fine things in it!—That bit about 
the Sermons—admirable! ’ 

He bent forward, his hands on his knees, staring at Manvers. 
Yet the eyes for all their intensity looked out from a face furrowed 
and pale—overshadowed by physical and mental strain. The 
girl sitting at the tea-table could scarcely take her eyes from it. 
It appealed at once to her heart and her intelligence. And yet 
there were other feelings in her which resisted the appeal. Once 
or twice she looked wistfully at Barron. She would gladly have 
found in him a more winning champion of a majestic cause. 

*‘ What can my coachman be about? ’ said Barron impatiently. 
‘Might I trouble you, Mrs. Flaxman, to ring again? I really 
ought to go home.’ Mrs. Flaxman rang obediently. The butler 
appeared. Mr. Barron’s servants, it seemed, were having tea. 

‘Send them round, please, at once,’ said their master, frown- 
ing. ‘ At once!’ 

But the minutes passed on, and while trying to keep up a 
desultory conversation with his hostess, and with the young lady 
at the tea-table to whom he was not introduced, Mr. Barron was 
all the while angrily conscious of the conversation going on 
between the Rector and Manvers. There seemed to be something 
personally offensive and humiliating to himself in the knowledge 
displayed by these two men—men who had deserted or were now 
betraying the Church—of the literature of Anglican apologetics, 
and of the thought of the great Anglican bishop. Why this 
parade of useless learning and hypocritical enthusiasm? What 
was Bishop Butler to them? He could hardly sit patiently 
through it, and it was with most evident relief that he rose to his 
feet when his-carriage was announced. 


‘How pretty Mrs. Flaxman is!’ said his daughter as they 
drove away. ‘ Yet I’m sure she’s forty, Papa.’ 

Her face still reflected the innocent pleasure that Rose 
Flaxman’s kindness had given her. It was not often that the 
world troubled itself much about her. Her father, however, took 
no notice. He sat absent and pondering, and soon he stretched 
out a peremptory hand and lowered the window which his 
daughter had raised against an east wind, to protect a delicate 
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ear and throat which had been the torment of her life. It was 
done with no conscious unkindness ; far from it. He was merely 
absorbed in the planning of his campaign. The next all- 
important point was the selection of the Commission of Inquiry. 
No effort must be spared by the Church party to obtain the right 
men. 


Meanwhile, in the drawing-room which he had left there 
was silence for a moment after his departure. Then Meynell said 
abruptly— 

‘IT am afraid I frightened him away. I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Flaxman.’ 

Rose laughed, and glanced at the girl sitting hidden behind 
the tea-table. 

‘Oh, I had had quite enough of Mr. Barron. Mr. Meynell, 
have I ever introduced you to my niece?’ 

‘Oh, but we know each other! ’—said Meynell, eagerly. 
‘We met first at Miss Puttenham’s, a week ago—and since 
then—Miss Elsmere has been visiting a woman I know.’ 

‘ Indeed? ’ 

‘A woman who lost her husband some days since—a terrible 
case. We are all so grateful to Miss Elsmere.’ 

He looked towards her with a smile and a sigh; then, as 
he saw the shy discomfort in the girl’s face, he changed the 
subject at once. 

The conversation became general. Some feeling that she 
could not explain to herself led Mrs. Flaxman into a closer 
observation of her niece Mary than usual. There was much 
affection between the aunt and the niece, but, on Mrs. Flaxman’s 
side at least, not much understanding. She thought of Mary 
a3 an interesting creature, with some striking gifts,—amongst 
them her mother’s gift for goodness. But it seemed to the 
aunt that she was far too grave and reserved for her age; that 
she had been too strenuously brought up, and in a too narrow 
world. Rose Flaxman had often impatiently tried to enliven 
the girl’s existence, to give her nice clothes, to take her to balls 
and to the opera. But Mary’s adoration for her mother stood in 
the way. 

‘And really if she would only take a hand for herself ’— 
thought Mrs. Flaxman—‘ she might be quite pretty! She is 
pretty!’ 

And she looked again at the girl beside her, wondering a 
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little, as though a veil were lifted from something familiar. 
Mary was talking,—softly, and with a delicate and rather 
old-fashioned choice of words, but certainly with no lack of 
animation. And it was quite evident to an inquisitive aunt 
with a notorious gift for match-making that the tired heretic 
with the patches of coal-dust on his coat found her very 
attractive. 

Meynell drank his half-dozen cups. But as the clock struck 
six he sprang up. 

‘I must go. Miss Elsmere has promised to take me on to 
see your sister at the Cottage,—and after to-day—I may not 
have another opportunity.’ He looked hesitatingly at his 
hostess—then burst out—‘ You were at church last Sunday— 
I know—I saw you. I want to tell you—that you have a church 
quite as near to you as the parish church, where everything is 
quite orthodox—-the church at Haddon End. I wish I could 
have warned you. I—I did ask Miss Elsmere to warn her 
mother.’ 

Rose looked at the carpet. 

‘You needn’t pity us,’ she said, demurely; ‘Hugh wants 
to talk to you dreadfully. But—I am afraid I am a Gallio.’ 

‘ Of course—you don’t need to be told—it was all a deliberate 
defiance of the law—in order to raise vital questions. We have 
never done anything half so bad before. We determined on it 
at a public meeting last week, and we gave Barron and his friends 
full warning.’ 

‘In short, it is revolution,’ said Manvers, rubbing his hands 
gently, ‘and you don’t pretend that it isn’t.’ 

‘It is revolution!’ said Meynell, nodding. ‘Or a forlorn 
hope! The laymen in the Church want a real franchise,— 
a citizenship they can exercise—and a law of their own making!’ 

There was silence a moment. Mary Elsmere took up her 
hat, and kissed her aunt; Meynell made his farewells, and 
followed the girl’s lead into the garden. 

Mrs. Flaxman and Manvers watched them open the gate of 
the park and disappear behind a rising ground. Then the two 
spectators turned to each other by a common impulse, smiling 
at the same thought. Mrs. Flaxman’s smile, however, was 
almost immediately drowned in a real concern. She clasped 
her hands excitedly. 

‘Oh! my poor Catharine! What would she—what would 
she say?’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Meyng.x and his companion had taken a footpath winding gently 
downhill and in a north-west direction across one of the most 
beautiful parks in England. It lay on the fringe of the Chase 
and contained within its slopes and glades, now tracts of 
primitive woodland whence the charcoal-burners seemed to have 
but just departed; now purple wastes of heather, wild as the 
Chase itself; or again, dense thickets of bracken and fir, hiding 
primeval and impenetrable glooms. Maudeley House, behind 
them, a seemly Georgian pile, with a columnar front, had the 
good fortune to belong to a man not rich enough to live in or 
rebuild it, but sufficiently attached to it to spend upon its decent 
maintenance the money he got by letting it. So the delicately 
faded beauty of the house had survived unspoilt; while there 
had never been any money to spend upon the park, where the 
woods and fences looked after themselves year by year, and 
colliers from the neighbouring village poached freely. 

The two people walking through the ferny paths leading to 
the cottage of Forkéd Pond, were not, however, paying much 
attention to the landscape round them. Meynell showed himself 
at first preoccupied and silent. A load of anxiety depressed his 
vitality ; and on this particular day, long hours of literary work 
and correspondence, beginning almost with the dawn and culmi- 
nating in the colliery scene of which he had spoken to Mrs. 
Flaxman, had left deep marks upon him. Yet the girl’s voice 
and manner, and the fragments of conversation that passed 
between them, seemed gradually to create a soothing and 
liberating atmosphere in which it was soon possible to talk 
frankly, yet without effort or excitement. 

The Rector indeed had as yet very little precise knowledge 
of what his companion’s feeling might be towards his own critical 
plight. He would have liked to get at it; for there was some- 
thing in this winning reserved girl that made him desire 
her good opinion. And yet he shrank from any discussion 
with her. 

He knew of course that the outlines of what had happened 
must be known to her. During the ten days since their first 
meeting, both the local and London newspapers had given much 
space to the affairs of Upcote Minor. An important public 
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meeting, in which certain decisions had been taken with only 
three dissentients, had led up to the startling proceedings in the 
village church which Mrs. Flaxman had described to Louis 
Manvers. The Bishop had written another letter, this time of 
a more hurried and peremptory kind. An account of the service 
had appeared in the ‘Times,’ and columns had been devoted to 
it in various West Cumbrian newspapers. After years of silence, 
during which his heart had burned within him; after a shorter 
period of growing propaganda and expanding utterance, Meynell 
realised fully that he had now let loose the floodgates. All round 
him was rising that wide response from human minds and hearts 
—whether in sympathy or in hostility—which tests and sifts the 
man who aspires to be a leader of men—in religion or economics. 
Every Trade Union leader lifted on the wave of a great strike, 
representing the urgent physical need of his fellows, knows what 
the concentration of human passion can be,—in matters con- 
cerned with the daily bread and the homes of men. Religion 
can gather and bring to bear forces as strong. Meynell knew 
it well; and he was like a man stepping down into a rushing 
stream from which there is no escape. It must be crossed,—that 
is al! the wayfarer knows; but as he feels the water on his body 
he realises that the moment is perhaps for life or death. 

Such crises in life bring with them, in the case of the nobler 
personalities, a great sensitiveness; and Meynell seemed to be 
living in a world where not only his own inner feelings and 
motives, but those of others, were magnified and writ large. As 
he walked beside Mary. Elsmere his mind played round what he 
knew of her history and position; and it troubled him to think 
that, both for her and her mother, contact with him at this 
particular moment might be the reviving of old sorrows. 

As they paused on the top of a rising ground looking west- 
ward he looked at her with sudden and kindly decision. 

‘Miss Elsmere, are you sure your mother would like to see 
me? It was very good of you to request that I should accompany 
you to-night—but—are you sure?’ 

Mary coloured deeply and hesitated a moment. 

‘Don’t you think I’d better turn back? ’ he asked her, gently. 
‘Your path is clear before you.’ He pointed to it winding 
through the fern. ‘And you know, I hope, that anything 
I could do for you and your mother during your stay here, I 
should be only too enchanted to do. The one thing I shrink 
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from doing is to interfere in any way with her rest here. And 
I am afraid just now I might be a disturbing element.’ 

“No, no! please come!’ said Mary, earnestly. Then as 
she turned her head away, she added—‘ Of course—there is 
nothing new—to her F 

‘Except that my fight is waged from inside the Church— 
and your father’s from outside. But that might make all the 
difference to her.’ 

‘TI don’t think so. It is ’—she faltered—‘ the change itself. 
Té is all so terrible to her.’ 

* Any break with the old things? But doesn’t it ever present 
itself to her—force itself upon her—as the upwelling of a new 
life? ’’ he asked, sadly. 

* Ah!——if it didn’t in my father’s case——’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘She was never really influenced by him?’ 

‘Not in opinion. But she is conscious of him every moment.’ 

‘She feels him beside her?’ 

‘Yes.’ Then she turned suddenly upon her companion with 
a passionate gesture that astonished him. ‘Mr. Meynell, till 
you have taken away the terror of religion you have done 
nothing! ’ 

‘The terror?’ he repeated gravely. 

She controlled herself with some difficulty. 

‘It is so strange that the noblest and the best should be 
overshadowed—tormented! But I ought not to say these things. 
I will not.” She drew herself up, colouring deeply. ‘ My dear 
mother is very tired, Mr. Meynell. She has worked herself to 
death—this year—amongst the poor. The doctors say she is not 
quite herself. But——’ 

Then again she restrained herself, and they moved on in 
silence. Meynell, with his pastoral instinct and training, longed 
to probe and soothe the trouble he divined in her. A great 
natural dignity in the girl—delicacy of feeling in the man— 
prevented it. 

But none the less her betrayal of emotion had altered their 
relation; or rather had carried it farther. For he had already 
seen her in contact with tragic and touching things. A day or 
two after that early morning when he had told the outlines 
of the Batesons’ story to the two ladies who had entertained him 
at breakfast, he had found her in Bateson’s cottage with his 
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wife. Bateson was dead, and his wife in that dumb automaton 
state of grief when the human spirit grows poisonous to itself. 
The young girl who came and went with so few words and such 
friendly timid ways, had stirred as it were the dark air of the 
house with a breath of tenderness. She would sit beside the 
widow, sewing at a black dress, or helping her to choose the 
text to be printed on the funeral card; or she would come with 
her hands full of wildflowers, and coax Mrs. Bateson to go in 
the dusk to the churchyard with them. She had shown, indeed, 
wonderful inventiveness in filling the first week of loss and 
anguish with such small incident as might satisfy feeling, and yet 
take a woman out of herself. 

The level sun shone full upon her as she walked beside him, 
and her face, her simple dress, her attitude, stole gradually like 
a spell on the mind of her companion. It was a remarkable 
face; the lower lip a little prominent, and the chin firmly 
rounded. But the smile, though rare, was youth and sweet- 
ness itself, and the dark eyes beneath the full mass of richly 
coloured hair were finely conscious and attentive—disinterested 
also; so that they won the spectator instead of embarrassing 
him. She was very lightly and slenderly made, yet so as to 
convey an impression of strength and physical health. Meynell 
said to himself that there was something cloistered in her look, 
like one brought up in a grave atmosphere—an atmosphere of 
“recollection.” At the same time nothing could be merrier— 
more childish even—than her laugh. 

Their talk flowed on, from subject to subject, yet always 
tending, whether they would or no, towards the matter which 
was inevitably in both their minds. Insensibly the barrier 
between them and it broke away. Neither, indeed, forgot the 
interposing shadow of Catharine Elsmere. But the conversa- 
tion touched on ideas; and ideas, like fire in stubble, spread far 
afield. Oxford; the influences which had worked on Elsmere, 
before Meynell’s own youth felt them; men, books, contro- 
versies, interwoven for Mary with her father’s history, for 
Meynell with his own; these topics, in spite of misgivings on 
both sides, could not but reveal them to each other. The 
growing delight of their conversation was presently beyond 
Meynell’s resisting. And in Mary, the freedom of it, no less 
than the sense of personal conflict and tragic possibilities that 
lay behind it, awakened the subtlest and deepest feelings. 
Poignant, concrete images rushed through her mind—a dying 
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face to which her own had been lifted, as a tiny child; the hall 
of the New Brotherhood, where she sat sometimes beside her 
veiled mother ; the sad nobility of that mother’s life; a score of 
trifling, heart-piercing things, that, to think of, brought the 
sob to her throat. Silent revolts of her own too—dumb, yet 
violent; the longing for an ‘ampler ether ’—for the great 
tumultuous clash of thought and doubt, of faith and denial, in 
a living and daring world. And yet again, times of passionate 
remorse, in which all movement of revolt had died away; when 
her only wish had been to smooth the path of her mother, and 
to soften a misery she but dimly understood. 

So that presently she was swept away—as by some released 
long-thwarted force. And under the pressure of her quick, 
searching sympathy, his talk became insensibly more personal, 
more autobiographical. He was but little given to confession ; 
but she compelled it. It was as though through his story she 
sought to understand her father’s—to unveil many things yet 
dark to her. 

Thus gradually, through ways direct and indirect, the intel- 
lectual story of the man revealed itself to the pure and sensitive 
mind of the girl. She divined his home and upbringing—his 
father an Evangelical soldier of the old school, a home imbued 
with the Puritan and Biblical ideas. She understood something 
of the struggle provoked—after his ordination, in a somewhat 
late maturity—by the uprising of the typical modern problems, 
historical, critical, scientific. She pieced together much that 
only came out incidentally as to the counsellors within the 
Church to whom he had gone in his first urgent distress—the 
Bishop whom he reverenced—his old teachers at Oxford—the 
new lights at Cambridge. 

And the card houses, the frail resting-places, thus built, it 
seemed, along the route, had lasted long; till at last a couple 
of small French books by a French priest and the sudden 
uprush of new life in the Roman Church had brought to the 
remote English clergyman at once the crystallisation of doubt 
and the passion of a freed faith. ‘Modernism ’—the attempt 
of the modern spirit, acting religiously, to re-fashion Chris- 
tianity, not outside, but inside the warm limits of the ancient 
churches—was born; and Richard Meynell became one of the 
first converts in England. 

‘ Ah, if your father had but lived!’ he said at last, turning 
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upon her with emotion. ‘He died his noble death twenty 
years ago—think of the difference between then and now! Then 
the Broad Church movement was at an end. All that 
seemed so hopeful, so full of new life in the seventies, had 
apparently died down. Stanley, John Richard Green, Hugh 
Pearson were dead; Jowett was an old man of seventy; 
Liberalism within the Church hardly seemed to breathe; 
the judgment in the Voysey case—as much a defiance of 
modern knowledge as any Papal Encyclical!—though people 
had nearly forgotten it, had yet in truth brought the whole move- 
ment toastand. All within the gates seemed lost. Your father 
went out into the wilderness, and there, amid everything that 
was poor and mean and new, he laid down his life. But we!— 
we are no longer alone, or helpless. The tide has come up 
to the stranded ship—the launching of it depends now only on 
the faithfulness of those within it.’ 

Mary was moved and silenced. The man’s power, his trans- 
parent purity of heart, affected her, as they had already affected 
thousands. She was drawn to him also, unconsciously, by that 
something in personality which determines the relations of men 
and women. Yet there were deep instincts in her that pro- 
tested. Girl as she was, she felt herself more alive than he to 
the dead weight of the World, fighting the tug of those who 
would fain move it from its ancient bases. 

He seemed to guess at her thought; for he passed on to 
describe the events by which, amid his own dumb or hidden 
struggle, he had become aware of the same forces working all 
round him; among the more intelligent and quick-witted miners, 
hungry for history and science, reading voraciously a Socialist 
and anti-Christian literature, yet all the while cherishing deep 
at heart certain primitive superstitions, and falling periodically 
into hot abysses of Revivalism, under the influence of Welsh 
preachers; or among the young men of the small middle-class, 
in whom a better education was beginning to awaken a number 
of new intellectual and religious wants; among women, too, 
sensitive, intelligent women— 

‘Ah! but,’ said Mary, quickly interrupting him, ‘don’t 
imagine there are many women like Miss Puttenham! There 
are very, very few! ’ 

He turned upon her with surprise. 

‘I was not thinking of Miss Puttenham, I assure you. She 
has taken very little part in this particular movement. I never 
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know whether she is really with us. She stands outside the 
old things, but I can never make myself happy by the hope that 
I have been able to win her to the new! ’ 

Mary looked puzzled—interrogative. But she checked her 
question, and drew him back instead to his narrative—to the 
small incidents and signs which had gradually revealed to him 
among even his brother clergy the working of ideas and thoughts 
like his own. 

In the middle of it, he broke off abruptly. 

‘You have heard of our meeting last week?’ 

‘ Of course! ’ 

‘There were men there from all parts of the diocese—and 
some from other counties. It made me think of what a French 
Catholic Modernist said to me two years ago—‘‘ Pius X. may 
write Encyclicals as he pleases,—I could show him whole dioceses 
in France that are practically Modernist, where the Seminaries 
are Modernist, and two-thirds of the clergy. The Bishop knows 
it quite well, and is helpless. Over the border perhaps you get 
an Ultramontane diocese, and an Ultramontane bishop. But the 
process goes on. Life and time are for us!’’’» He paused and 
laughed. ‘Ah, of course I don’t pretend things are so here. 
Our reforms in England—in Church and State—broaden slowly 
down. In France, reform tends to be catastrophic. But we 
have won over perhaps a third of the diocese. And the rapidity 
of the movement in the last few months has _ been 
astonishing! ’ 

‘And what is the end—the goal? Not only—oh! not 
only—to destroy! ’—said Mary, with the same soft intensity 
that she had thrown into her question about the ‘terror’ of 
religion. 

He smiled, and there was a silence for a minute, as they 
wandered downward through a purple stretch of heather to a 
little stream, sun-smitten, that lay across their path. Once or 
twice she looked at him timidly, afraid lest she might have 
wounded him. 

But at last he said— 

‘ Shall I answer you in the words of a beloved poet? 


‘What though there still need effort, strife? 
Though much be still unwon? 

Yet warm it mounts, the hour of life! 

Death’s frozen hour is done! 
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‘The world’s great order dawns in sheen 
After long darkness rude, 


Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, 
With happier zeal pursued. 
“What sti)) of strength is left, employ, 


This end to help attain :— 
One common wave of thought and joy 


Lifting mankind again/ 

‘There "—his voice was low and rapid—‘there is the goal! 
Men have lost joy—because they have lost faith,—even when 
they thought they were defending and fighting for it. We want 
to say to them, ‘‘ Cease from groping among ruins—from making 
life and faith depend upon whether Christ was born at Bethlehem 
or at Nazareth, whether he rose or did not rise, whether Luke 
or some one else wrote the Third Gospel, whether the Fourth 
Gospel is history or poetry. The life-giving force is here, not 
there! It is burning in your life and mine—as it burnt in the 
life of Christ. Give all you have to the flame of it—let it con- 
sume the chaff and purify the gold. Take the cup of cold water 
to the thirsty, heal the sick, tend the dying, and feel it thrill 
within you—the ineffable, the immortal life! Let the false 
miracle go—the true has grown out of it, up from it, as the 
flower from the sheath.’’ Ah! but then ’—he drew himself 
up unconsciously; his tone hardened—‘ we turn to the sons of 
tradition, and we say, ‘‘ We too must have our rights in what 
the past has built up, the past has bequeathed—as well as you! 
Not for you alone, the institutions, the buildings, the arts, the 
traditions, that the Christ-life has so far fashioned for itself. 
They who made them are our fathers, no less than yours,—give 
us our share in them!—we claim it! Give us our share in the 
cathedrals and churches of our country—our share in the beauty 
and majesty of our ancestral Christienity. The men who led 
the rebellion against Rome in the sixteenth century claimed the 
plant of English Catholicism. ‘ We are our fathers’ sons, and 
these things are ours!’ they said, as they looked at Salisbury 
and Winchester. We say the same—with a difference. Give 
us the rights and the citizenship that belong to us! But do 
not imagine that we want to attack yours. In God’s name, 
follow your own forms of faith,—but aliow us ours also—within 
the common shelter of the common Church. We are children 
of the same God—followers of the same Master. Who made you 
judges and dividers over us? You shall not drive us into the 
desert any more. A new movement of revolt has come—an hour 
of upheaval—and the men with it!’ ’ 
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Both stood motionless, gazing over the wide stretch of country 
—wood beyond wood, distance beyond distance, that lay between 
them and the Welsh border. Suddenly, as a shaft of light from 
the descending sun fled ghostlike across the plain, touching 
trees and fields and farms in its path, two noble towers emerged 
among the shadows—characters, as it were, that gave a meaning 
to the scroll of nature. They were the towers of Markborough 
Cathedral. Meyne)) pointed to them as he turned to his com- 
panion, his face still quivering under the strain of feeling. 

‘Take the omen! It is for them, in a sense—a spiritual 
sense—we are fighting. They belong not to any body of men 
that may chance to-day to cal) itself the English Church. They 
belong to England—in her aspect of faith—and to the English 
people! ’ 

There was a silence. His look came back to her face; and 
the prophetic glow died from his own. ‘I should be very, very 
sorry,’—he said anxiously—‘ if anything I have said had given 
you pain.’ 

Mary shook her head. 

*“No—not to me. I—I have my own thoughts. But one 
must think—of others.’ Her voice trembled. 

The words seemed to suggest everything that in her own 
personal history had stamped her with this sweet shrinking look. 
Meynell was deeply touched. But he did not answer her, or 
pursue the conversation any further. He gathered a great bunch 
of harebells for her, from the sun-warmed dells in the heather ; 
and was soon making her laugh by his stories of colliery life 
and speech, a propos of the colliery villages fringing the plain 
at their feet. 


The stream, as they neared it, proved to be the boundary 
between the heathland and the pastures of the lower ground. 
It ran fresh and brimming between its rushy banks, shadowed 
here and there by a few light ashes and alders, but in general 
open to the sky, of which it was the mirror. It shone now 
golden and blue under the deepening light of the afternoon ; and 
two or three hundred yards away, Mary Elsmere distinguished 
two figures walking beside it,—a young man apparently, and 
a girl. Meynell looked at them absently. 

‘That’s one of the most famous trout-streams in the 
Midlands. There should be a capital rise to-night. If that 
man has the sense to put on a sedge-fly, he'll get a creelfull.’ 
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‘ And what is that house among the trees?’ asked his com- 
panion presently, pointing to a grey pile of building about a 
quarter of a mile away, on the other side of the stream. ‘ What 
a wonderful old place! ’ 

For the house that revealed itself stood with an impressive 
dignity among its stern and blackish woods. The long, plain 
front suggested a monastic origin; and there was indeed what 
looked like a ruined chapel at one end. Its whole aspect was 
dilapidated and forlorn; and yet it seemed to have grown into 
the landscape, and to be so deeply rooted in it that one could 
not imagine it away. 

Meynell glanced at it. 

‘That is Sandford Abbey. It belongs, I regret to say, to 
a ne’er-do-weel cousin of mine who has spent all his time since 
he came into it in neglecting his duties to it. Provided the 
owner of it is safely away, I should advise you and Mrs. Elsmere 
to walk over and see it one day. Otherwise it is better viewed 
at a distance. At least, those are my own sentiments! ’ 

Mary followed the house with her eyes as they walked along 
the bank of the stream towards the two figures on the opposite 
bank. 

A sudden exclamation from her companion caught her ear— 
and a light musical laugh. Startled by something familiar in it, 
Mary looked across the stream. She saw on the further bank 
a few yards ahead a young man fishing, and a young girl in white 
sitting beside him. 

‘Hester !—Miss Fox-Wilton! ’—the tone showed her sur- 
prise ; ‘ and who is that with her?’ 

Meynell, without replying, walked rapidly along the stream 
to a point immediately opposite the pair. 

‘Good afternoon, Philip. I did not know you were here. 
Hester, I am going round by Forkéd Pond, and then home. 
I shall be glad to escort you.’ 

‘Oh! thank you,—thank you so much. But it’s very nice 
here. You can’t think what a rise there is. I have caught 
two myself. Sir Philip has been teaching me.’ 

‘She frames magnificently!’ said the young man. ‘ How 
d’ye do, Meynell? A long time since we’ve met.’ 

‘A long time,’ said Meynell briefly. ‘ Hester, will you meet 
Miss Elsmere and me, at the bridge? We shan’t take you much 
out of your way.’ 
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He pointed to a tiny wooden bridge across the stream, a 
hundred yards further down. 

A look of mischievous defiance was flung at Meynell across 
the stream. ‘I’m all right, I assure you. Don’t bother about 
me. How do you do, Mary? We don’t ‘‘ miss’’ each other, 
do we? Isn’t it a lovely evening? Such good luck I wouldn’t 
go with mother to dine at the White House! Don’t you hate 
dinner-parties? I told Mr. Barron that spiders were so much 
more refined than humans—they did at least eat their flies by 
themselves! He was quite angry—and I am afraid Stephen 
was too! ’ 

She laughed again, and so did the man beside her. He was 
a dark, slim fellow, finely made, dressed in white flannels and a 
broad Panama hat. From a little distance he produced an 
impression of Apollo-like strength and good looks. As the 
spectator came closer, this impression was a good deal modified 
by certain loose and common lines in the face. But from Mary 
Elsmere’s position only Sir Philip Meryon’s good points were 
visible ; and he appeared to her a dazzling creature. 

And in point of looks his companion was more than his match. 
They made indeed a brilliant pair, framed amid the light green 
of the river-bank. Hester Fox-Wilton was sitting on a log with 
her straw hat on her lap. In pushing along the overgrown 
stream, the coils of her hair had been disarranged and its combs 
loosened. The hair was of a warm brown shade, and it made 
a cloud about her head and face, from which her eyes and smile 
shone out triumphantly. Exceptionally tall, with clear-cut 
aquiline features, with the movement and the grace of a wood- 
nymph, the girl carried her beautiful head and her full throat 
with a provocative and self-conscious arrogance. One might have 
guessed that fear was unknown to her; perhaps tenderness also. 
She looked much older than seventeen, until she moved or spoke ; 
then the spectator soon realised that, in spite of her height 
and her precocious beauty, she was a child, capable still of a 
child’s mischief. 

And on mischief she was apparently bent this afternoon. 
Mary Elsmere, shyly amused, held aloof while Meynell and 
Miss Fox-Wilton talked across the stream. Meynell’s peremptory 
voice reached her now and then, and she could not help hearing 
a sharp final demand that the truant should transfer herself at 
once to his escort. 
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The girl threw him an odd look; she sprang to her feet, 
flushed, laughed, and refused. 

‘Very well!’ said Meynell. ‘Then perhaps, as you won’t 
join us, you will allow me to join you. Miss Elsmere, I am very 
sorry, but I am afraid I must put off my visit to your mother. 
Will you give her my regrets? ’ 

The fury in Hester’s look deepened. She lost her smile. 

“I won’t be watched and coerced! Why shouldn’t I amuse 
myself as I please?’ 

Meanwhile Sir Philip Meryon had laid aside his rod and was 
apparently enjoying the encounter between his companion and 
the Rector. 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten—this is my side of the river, 
Meynell! ’ he shouted across it. 

‘I am quite aware of it,’ said the Rector, as he shook hands 
with the embarrassed Mary. She was just moving away with 
a shy good-bye to the angry young goddess on the further bank, 
when the goddess said : 

‘Don’t go, Mary! Here, Sir Philip—take the fly-book!’ 
She flung it towards him. ‘ Good-night.’ 

And turning her back upon him without any further ceremony, 
she walked quickly along the stream towards the little bridge 
which Meynell had pointed out. 

‘Congratulations!’ said Meryon, with a mocking wave of 
the hand to the Rector, who made no reply. He ran to catch 
up Mary, and the two joined the girl in white at the bridge. The 
owner of Sandford Abbey stood meanwhile with his hand on his 
hip watching the receding figures. There was a smile on his 
handsome mouth, but it was a bitter one; and his muttered 
remark, as he turned away, belied the unconcern he had affected. 

‘That comes, you see, of not letting me be engaged to 
Stephen! ’ said Hester in a white heat, as the three walked on 
together. 

Mary looked at her in astonishment. 

‘I see no connexion,’ was the Rector’s quiet reply. ‘You 
know very well that your mother does not approve of Sir Philip 
Meryon, and does not wish you to be in his company.’ 

‘Precisely. But as I am not to be allowed to marry Stephen, 
I must of course amuse myself with some one else. If I can’t be 
engaged to Stephen, I won’t be anything at all to him. But, 
then, I don’t admit that I’m bound.’ 

‘ At present all you’re asked ’—said Meynell drily—‘ is not 
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to disobey your mother. But don’t you think it’s rather rude 
to Miss Elsmere to be discussing private affairs she doesn’t under- 
stand? ’ 

‘ Why shouldn’t she understand them? Mary !—my guardian 
here, and my mother, say that I mustn’t be engaged to Stephen 
Barron—that I’m too young—or some nonsense of that kind. 
And Stephen—oh, well, Stephen’s too good for this world! If 
he really loved me, he’d do something desperate, wouldn’t he? 
—instead of giving in. I don’t much mind, myself—I don’t 
really care so much about marrying Stephen—only, if I’m not 
to marry him, and somebody else wants to please me, why 
shouldn’t I let him?’ 

The speaker turned her beautiful wild eyes upon Mary 
Elsmere. And as she did so Mary was suddenly seized with a 
strong sense of likeness in the young girl—her gesture—her 
attitude—to something already familiar. She could not identify 
the something, but her gaze fastened itself on the face before 
her. 

Meynell meanwhile answered Hester’s tirade. 

‘I’m quite ready to talk this over with you, Hester, on 
our way home. But don’t you see that you are making Miss 
Elsmere uncomfortable? ’ 

‘Oh, no, I’m not,’ said Hester coolly. ‘ You’ve been talking 
to her of all sorts of grave stupid things—and she wants amusing 
—waking up. I know the look of her—don’t you?’ She slipped 
her arm inside Mary’s. ‘You know, if you’d only do your hair 
a little differently—fluff it out more—you’d be so pretty! Let 
me do it for you. And you shouldn’t wear that hat—no, you 
really shouldn’t. It’sa brute! I could trim you another in half 
an hour. Shall I? You know—I really like you. He shan’t 
make us quarrel! ’ 

She looked with a young malice at Meynell. But her brow 
had smoothed, and it was evident that her temper was passing 
away. 

‘I don’t agree with you at all about my hat,’ said Mary, 
with spirit. ‘I trimmed it myself, and I’m extremely proud 
of it.’ 

Hester laughed out—a laugh that rang through the trees. 

‘ How foolish you are!—isn’t she, Rector? No!—I suppose 
that’s just what you like. I wonder what you have been talking 
to her about? I shall make her tell me. Where are you going 
to?’ 
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She paused, as Mary and the Rector, at a point where two 
paths converged, turned away from the path which led back to 
Upcote Minor. Mary explained again that Mr. Meynell and she 
were on the way to the Forkéd Pond cottage, where the Rector 
wished to call upon her mother. 

Hester looked at her gravely. 

* All right !—but your mother won’t want to seeme. No!— 
really it’s no good your saying she will. I saw her in the viilage 
yesterday. I’m not her sort. Let me go home by myself.’ 

Mary half-laughed, half-coaxed her into coming with them. 
But she went very unwillingly ; fell completely silent, and seemed 
to be in a dream all the way to the cottage. Meynell took no 
notice of her; though once or twice she stole a furtive look 
towards him. 


The tiny house in which Catharine Elsmere and her daughter 
had settled themselves for the summer stood on a narrow isthmus 
of land belonging to the Maudeley estate, between the Sandford 
trout-stream and a large rushy pond of two or three acres. It was 
a very lonely and a very beautiful place, though the neighbour- 
hood generally pronounced it damp and rheumatic. The cottage, 
sheltered under a grove of firs, looked straight out on the water, 
and over a bed of water-lilies. All round was a summer murmur 
of woods, the call of water-fowl, and the hum of bees; for, at 
the edges of the water, flowers and grasses pushed thickly out 
into the sunlight from the shadow of the woods. 

By the waterside, with a book on her knee, sat a lady who 
rose as they came in sight. 

Meynell approached her, hat in hand, his strong irregular 
face, which had always in it a touch of naiveté, of the child, 
expressing both timidity and pleasure. The memory of her 
husband was enshrined deep in the minds of all religious liberals ; 
and it was known to many that while the husband and wife had 
differed widely in opinion, and the wife had suffered profoundly 
from the husband’s action, yet the love between them had been, 
from first to last, a perfect and a sacred thing. 

He saw a tall woman, very thin, in a black dress. Her brown 
hair, very lightly touched with grey and arranged with the utmost 
simplicity, framed a face in which the passage of years had 
emphasised and sharpened all the main features, replacing also 
the delicate smoothness of youth by a subtle network of small 
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lines and shadows, which had turned the original whiteness of 
the skin into a brownish ivory, full of charm. The eyes looked 
steadily out from their deep hollows; the mouth, austere and 
finely cut, the characteristic hands, and the unconscious dignity 
of movement :—these personal traits made of Elsmere’s wife, 
even in late middle-age, a striking and impressive figure. 

Yet Meynell realised at once, as she just touched his offered 
hand, that the sympathy and the homage he would so gladly 
have brought her would be unwelcome; and that it was a trial 
to her to see him. 

He sat down beside her, while Mary and Hester—who, on 
her introduction to Mrs. Elsmere, had dropped a little curtsey 
learnt from a German governess, and full of grace—wandered off a 
little way along the water. Meynell, struggling with depression, 
tried to make conversation,—on anything and everything that 
was not Upcote Minor, its parish, or its church. Mrs. Elsmere’s 
gentle courtesy never failed; yet behind it he was conscious of a 
steely withdrawal of her real self from any contact with his. 
He talked of the neighbourhood and its chief personalities, high 
and low; of current books, of the wildflowers and birds of the 
Chase; he did his best; but never once was there any living 
response in her quiet replies, even when she smiled. 

He said to himself that she had judged him, and that the 
judgments of such a character once formed were probably 
irrevocable. Would she discourage any acquaintance with her 
daughter? It startled him to feel how much the unspoken 
question hurt. 

Meanwhile the eyes of his hostess pursued the two girls, and 
she presently called to them, greeting their reappearance with 
an evident change and relaxation of manner. She made Hester 
sit near her, and presently the child, throwing off her momentary 
awe, was chattering to her fast and freely, yet, as Mary per- 
ceived, with a tact, conscious or unconscious, that kept the chatter 
within bounds. 

Mrs. Elsmere watched the girl’s beauty with evident delight, 
and when Meynell rose to go, and Hester with him, she timidly 
drew the radiant creature to her and kissed her. Hester opened 
her big eyes with surprise. 

It seemed to Meynell’s strained nerves that Mary’s farewell 
to him was cold like her mother’s. Yet the sympathy she had 
shown him on their walk still thrilled in his memory. Would she 
report their conversation to her mother?—and with what result? 
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He foresaw that she would be cut off from him, just as he might 
begin to know her. 

He walked home, with a new anxiety on his mind to add to 
the many that oppressed him; an anxiety that depended in truth 
on the birth of a new and wholly unexpected emotion. 

But all the same he retained sufficient command of himself 
to give Hester during the walk one of the scoldings that in his 
guardian’s capacity he found himself obliged to inflict periodi- 
cally. This time it was rather sharper than usual. Hester took 
it extremely ill; and ran away from him as they reached the gate 
of the Fox-Wiltons’ house, without saying good-night to him. 

He knew that at the Rectory letters must be awaiting him 
that would take half the night. Nevertheless, after a momentary 
hesitation at Miss Puttenham’s gate, he opened the latch and 
went straight into the twilight garden where he imagined that he 
should find its mistress. 

He found her, in a far corner, among close-growing trees and 
with her usual occupations, her books and her embroidery, beside 
her. But she was neither reading nor sewing. She sprang up to 
greet him, and for an hour of summer twilight they held a rapid 
low-voiced conversation. 

When he pressed her hand at parting, they looked at each 
other, still overshadowed by the doubt and perplexity which had 
marked the opening of their interview. But he tried to reassure 
her. ; 

‘Put from you all idea of immediate difficulty,’ he said 
earnestly. ‘There really is none—none at all. Stephen is per- 
fectly reasonable, and as for the escapade to-day—— ’ 

The woman before him shook her head. 

‘She means to marry at the earliest possible moment—simply 
to escape from Edith—and that house. We shan’t delay it long. 
And who knows what may happen if we thwart her too much? ’ 

‘We must delay it a year or two, if we possibly can,—for her 
sake—and for yours,’ said Meynell firmly. ‘ Good-night, my 
dear friend. Try and sleep—put the anxiety away. When the 
moment comes,—and of course I admit it must come—you will 
reap the harvest of the love you have sown. She does love you! 
—I am certain of that.’ 

He heard a low sound—was it a sobbing breath?—as Alice 
Puttenham disappeared in the darkness which had overtaken the 


garden. 
(To be continued.) 














ELECTIONEERING IN IRELAND. 


‘Q.’s’ article on elections in the January number filled me 
with a sense of wasted opportunities. Can they not, even in the 
Delectable Duchy, show him something better worth writing 
about? Why doesn’t he come over to Ireland? Let me try 
to show cause why he should. 

The sum and substance of it is that we get far more fun for 
far less money. There is, to begin with, none of that ground- 
baiting (so to say) which goes so far in England (if I am cor- 
rectly informed) to prejudge the issue. There is very little of 
the printers’ bill; few candidates issue even an election address, 
still fewer trouble the electors with argumentative ‘ literature.’ 
You rely for persuasion upon native eloquence, supplemented by 
processions, torches, tar-barrels, and, above all, by music. To 
run an Irish election without a band is indeed an uphill and 
depressing business—as I found at my first plunge into politics. 
One’s early experience has always a certain sharpness, but I 
have never seen an election so rich in incident nor one which 
‘Q.’ might have attended with such profit. It began with an 
instantaneous extinguishing of all the town’s electric light at 
the moment when I alighted on the platform, coming as a 
stranger selected that day at a convention, and confidently an- 
ticipating an unopposed return. No experienced speaker would 
be upset by a trifle of this kind, but I was not experienced; my 
first address, delivered in total darkness, suffered; and when I 
found that my room in the hotel was numbered thirteen I 
grew more uneasy, if possible. But the key of our opponents’ 
strategy was the control of the bands. One band they possessed 
and utilised to the full, drawing crowds after it irresistibly. 
Another they paralysed. It was always on the point of coming 
out, but one day instruments were out of gear; another day, 
when musicians and all were established in a waggonette, some- 
thing happened to the linch-pin. We fell back on importation 
from a neighbouring town, but in a rash moment this band was 
left standing unsupported in a street some distance from our 
crowd. A swoop was made by a strong party of the enemy, and 
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in two minutes all instruments were captured and borne off. So 
began the fiercest street riot that I have ever witnessed: so 
fierce that providentially it enabled us to dispense for the 
remainder of the contest with the moral effect of music. One 
section of my supporters, small farmers outside the town, 
thought it wise to come to the poll in a regiment, marching 
in column, each man carrying, not a blackthorn, which in the 
West is considered excessive, but a small ash-plant, generally 
with a knotted butt. In this array they halted outside the 
polling-booth, and it was my duty, along with a young priest, 
to persuade them to remain there till the last man had 
voted : if was his part then to induce them to march peaceably 
home. 

To his credit and theirs he succeeded almost perfectly. But 
the day was cold and wintry, and at one moment half-a-dozen 
lads slipped away up a side alley. A few minutes later I saw 
brandished sticks coming down the street, and a fugitive 
doubled, like a hare, into the railings outside a chapel. They 
were on him in an instant, like terriers, and an old monk and I 
dashed in and began to drag them off. The last thing we came 
to in the struggling mass was a woman who had immediately 
knelt across the fugitive’s head, knowing well when ash-plants 
might be applied with serious effect. Fortunate town, I thought, 
where the women were so well instructed in first aid to those 
who, if not wounded, might be. 

But by general consent a Galway election has always been 
the extreme type ; and even in Galway the old order is changing. 
An English gentleman, of much Parliamentary experience, con- 
tested the seat against me the other day, and I was greeted on 
my arrival by an invitation to breakfast with him. This I 
refused, not wishing wholly to derange the ideas of my sup- 
porters, which were already upset by the prospect of both candi- 
dates staying in the same hotel; but (since all windows face on 
to the street) the fact could not be concealed that he and I spoke 
to each other quite civilly. The result was peace, and I hope it 
may be so always. Yet if ever a native-born Galway man, even 
though he was less resourceful and dashing than my first oppo- 
nent (the veritable man for Galway, if ever there was one), 
comes to put up a fight against me, I shall again hear the 
fierce high-pitched cheering of a Western crowd, and again walk 
the streets amid volleys of ‘ Hi for so-and-so!’ ‘To —— with 
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so-and-so,’ which are the recognised salutations of election-time 
in the City of the Tribes. 

Irish elections divide themselves into two classes—the 
regular and the irregular. Of the irregular there are many sub- 
species. Galway is one: it invariably defies classification. 
Another is a constituency in the South-West, where the vote is 
normally taken between two dominant clans—not without a 
good deal of faction fighting. This time, however, things were 
altered, and it was made one of the special class that has 
sprung out of Mr. O’Brien’s propaganda. The contest, there- 
fore, was not between two rivals for membership of the Irish 
party, but between the Irish party’s man and an All for 
Irelander. Half of one clan withdrew from the contest, and 
our man got in easily. ‘What a pity,’ someone said, ‘ that 
O’Brien dragged politics into that election!’ 

For electioneering carried to a fine art, for Parliamentary 
contests in which a whole community is braced to great and 
disinterested exertions, nothing in these countries can touch an 
election of the regular type in the North of Ireland. I say the 
North because, although one of the keenest regular contests 
takes place in South County Dublin, yet in last January the 
Unionist won by reason of a snowstorm, which prevented 
peasants in the Dublin mountains from reaching the poll. It 
was certainly a desperate day. But I doubt if it would have 
stopped one voter in East Tyrone, to my mind the classic con- 
stituency, because it has been held for the Nationalists ever 
since its creation in 1885 by a majority that fluctuated between 
ten and thirty, till last January, by a prodigious effort, it was 
brought up to three figures, and to-day reaches the amazing total 
of one hundred and forty. Such a result is not arrived at with- 
out the most ceaseless and untiring efforts on both sides. Men 
will literally compass sea and land to obtain one vote. I met a 
priest who had come back from America for the inside of a week 
to record his mark, and I was told of a case still more notable— 
that of a woman whose husband was out of work and could get 
it only by going to Scotland. She turned her hand to charing, 
and kept the household going for two months that he might 
stay and vote for our man before he departed. It is a pleasure 
to work for such people; only one feels that speech-making is a 
superfluity, and I came away much impressed and depressed by 
that sentiment, only to be met by an Ulsterman, who said he 
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heard I had * done magnificent work.’ Modestly I replied that 
this was news to me; but I thought proudly of convincing 
speeches. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘they told me you stopped a man 
from voting.’ And in truth I had, by a casual visit of courtesy, 
headed off a wholly indifferent person, at home by chance, from 
voting as he would otherwise have done along with other Pro- 
testants. I had not got a vote, but I had neutralised one, and 
in the eyes of East Tyrone that was well worth three days’ 
campaigning in winter weather. The majority on that occasion 
was sixteen, so undoubtedly they were right. 

One thing always lingers in my mind with pleasure from that 
election—the memory of the first evening which I ever spent on 
campaign with veterans of the Irish party. There were two of 
them ; it was abominably cold, and we were quartered at a small 
country inn, familiar to both these gentlemen, where their wants 
and usages were well known. I was admitted to the same foot- 
ing, and provided at once, like them, with warmed carpet- 
slippers, hot barley and water, and a hot bottle in my bed. 
These, I thought, are the desperadoes about whom I have all my 
life been reading excited paragraphs. I blushed for myself as I 
demanded punch in place of their beverage, nor did one of them 
omit to remonstrate with my tendency. Yet it must be admitted 
that much electioneering, whether in England or in Ireland, has 
increased my goodwill for teetotalers: the scourge of that occu- 
pation is a continued need to tolerate the importunities of 
drunken men; and one marked fact about North of Ireland elec- 
tions is that you do not come across people in that condition. 
The workers with whom you act may have their frailties at other 
times, but this occasion is too weighty and too engrossing. 

On the other hand, the disagreeable part is that contests 
proceed absolutely upon theological lines. Every Roman 
Catholic is assumed to be a Nationalist, every Protestant a 
Unionist. In Belfast this has been modified by the growth of a 
strong democratic spirit: Mr. Devlin’s majority implies a sup- 
port of some hundreds of Protestant voters, probably working 
men influenced by the labour propaganda; and probably some 
Roman Catholic votes go against him. But in Derry City, where 
Protestants, although a minority of the population, have always 
contrived to have a majority of the voters, the state of affairs is 
to-day more or less what it was throughout Ulster twenty years 
ago—with one creditable difference: there is less violence. 
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I was in general charge of the election there last January, and 
when Mr. Redmond came down to speak I noticed a look of 
surprise on his face. He told me that he did not recognise 
the streets: nobody hooted, nobody threw stones at him. 
Common-sense has developed in Ulster, and it takes the form of 
a mutual understanding to avoid provocative demonstrations. 
This I had discovered when, coming down with the candidate, 
we were met merely by a few leading supporters: no trace of 
the band which anywhere in the South or West would have 
been obligatory. There were no processions, no outdoor meet- 
ings ; speaking was limited to about one meeting a week in a big 
hall—crowded as I have seldom seen any building. All the 
rest was work: arrangements for tracing voters who had 
removed, arrangements for bringing voters to the poll, arrange- 
ments for repatriating those who had emigrated to Great Britain. 
The finest point of all turned upon fixing the polling-day with 
reference to the sailing of cross-Channel steamers. Some crews 
had a larger percentage of Nationalists, and our business was to 
hit the day when they would be in port, or to find substitutes 
for the voters, if possible, on board ship. But in the last 
resort, if we won at all, it must be by detaching Protestants, 
and the committee’s task was to furnish lists of possible 
waverers: mine was to convert them. And since very 
few of this class liked to be seen discussing politics with 
me in their places of business (or, if they did, it was 
a sign that their Unionism was beyond question), elaborate 
devices were brought into play by which I was conveyed to the 
residences of these gentlemen under some show of secrecy: 
though (as I was proudly told by my opponents) not a man of 
them was left six hours without a counter-visit. 

It was soon clear that to approach men born and bred within 
Derry walls was mere waste of time. Our task limited itself to 
discovering voters of English, Scotch, or Welsh antecedents, or 
even Irishmen from some less ultra-Protestant centre. With 
them I argued from the rising up of the sun till long after his 
setting—fighting time after time against the queer psychology of 
association in Scotchmen, for example, who told me that in 
Scotland they would vote for a Radical Home Ruler as a matter 
of course. It was interesting, it was laborious, though I had 
good helpers, who in many cases had done my work in advance, 
and it was not all wasted. After the poll I got the highest 
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compliment of my career from an active Orangeman, who said, 
‘We had thirty-seven rotters, and I blame the most of them 
on you.’ But we were beaten by fifty-seven, and when 
another election seemed imminent, my view was that against 
such a majority there was no use in trying again with the same 
register. 

Yet how we had worked! On the polling-day I was sum- 
moned hastily to induce a man to vote, being supposed to have 
some influence because he had been a retainer of my grand- 
father’s, heaven knows how many years before. I found him not 
only bedridden, but bedridden for some years, and, poor old 
soul, convinced that the attempt would make an end of him. 
Yet those who brought me there thought me very faint- 
hearted because I would not press the asking—and that 
although one man had actually died an hour earlier in the day 
in his effort to reach the poll. After the defeat, our young 
candidate, who had taken firm hold of the affections of these 
enthusiastic people, drove up to leave a wreath at the house of 
this martyr’ to devotion. We kept back the crowd at the 
entrance to the narrow by-street, but when we came back cheer- 
ing broke out again wildly, women especially crowding about 
us; and as the carriage started my friend tossed from him the 
green muffler that he wore; in an instant it was torn into shreds 
for keepsakes. - Then they dragged us from the hotel to the 
station as if we had been victors-—and it was something of a 
moral victory—nobody interfering. Indeed, there was hardly a 
cross word throughout the election; but that night wild work 
rose, through the ignorance of some imported policemen who 
did not know that the Orangemen, lighting a bonfire in a certain 
street, were exercising only their traditional prerogative. Had 
the fire been lighted a hundred yards further north it would 
have been a provocation and intended for war, as being an in- 
fringement of the elaborate code which regulates the route and 
times of processions and party displays all through the North of 
Ireland. Self-preservation has made this code, for both sides 
are determined to maintain their usages, and both sides know 
that a collision is too serious a matter to be lightly incurred. 
Therefore, speaking generally, in the Ulster of to-day nobody 
trails his coat. Nor is there much real bad blood between the 
defined parties. Intolerance there is, but it is of those who fall 
away from their traditional allegiance. 
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Nothing in the world could be more unlike the Derry elec- 
tion, with its quiet concentration, its absence of display, its 
carefully restrained passion, than the contests of which Cork has 
been the centre. Sent hurriedly down there on an afternoon 
last December, and driving from the station, I met a large crowd 
marching in quasi-military order: in front went a blazing tar- 
barrel, carried on planks by four men; another, blazing still 
more fiercely, brought up the rear. This was Mr. O’Brien’s 
party. From the hotel I was sent to our own place of meeting, 
and soon reached the outskirts of an enormous gathering, over 
which, from a window sixty or seventy yards away, swung Willy 
Redmond’s wonderful voice. Presently I was up there too, 
looking out over the huge sea of faces and trying to make myself 
heard. Cork people have the most amazing genius for 
demonstrations that exists in these islands; and, though the 
crowds are inconveniently large, enthusiasm runs so high that a 
speaker can always rest his voice by mentioning one of the 
names which set them cheering, or one of the names which they 
hiss. After the meeting came the business of fighting our way 
to the brake through a surging mass of people all eager to press 
the popular candidate’s hand; then the slow march back, our 
crowd flooding about us, handkerchiefs waving from all the 
windows, men brandishing sticks and shouting, ‘I’d die for 
you.’ And then, five minutes later, when our friends had 
scattered, the rival cortége came into view, and we from our 
window easily convinced ourselves that it lacked the enthusiasm, 
the spontaneity, and, above all, the respectability which distin- 
guished our own. There are never any voters in your oppo- 
nent’s crowd: that is a general aphorism based on my 
experience of Irish politics. 

Thus marching and countermarching every night, the oppo- 
sition forces, with a fine tact, managed always to keep clear of 
each other. Some little fighting took place, but only between 
scattered parties. And in the end we were beaten, as one always 
is, by the people who do not go to meetings at all. They tell 
me that after the poll was declared, when Willy Redmond spoke 
to his supporters from the accustomed window, half the crowd 
was actually shedding tears. Emotion is very real in Cork, and 
there is a great deal of it; but elections seem to be won by 
organisation. And unless first principles are at stake men will 
not make the sacrifice of time and labour which organisation 
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needs, and which are made in the North of Ireland. In most 
recent elections through the South and West, both parties pro- 
fessed the same objects: the difference was as to methods—and 
as to men. And there has been some tendency to replace 
laborious organisation by a display of the high hand—which can 
only be countered by a readiness to meet it in the same spirit. 

It must be remembered that till last year Parliamentary 
elections had virtually ceased to be held in four-fifths of the 
Trish constituencies, and when the chance came, who could 
blame people for making the most of a rare occasion? But 
already things are settling down. I went for the last day of the 
campaign into a Western division, where in the last election 
there had been a good deal of rough work, and we mustered 
our forces for the Sunday, spreading speakers over a wide area 
of country. Being the only M.P. expected, I was booked for 
the principal centre, where it had been cheerfully predicted 
‘more blood would run than was ever seen in the streets of 
B Language is always graphic in the West. We started, 
therefore, in the morning for our five-mile drive, with two 
waggonettes and three outside cars—say thirty men in all— 
excellent, good, orderly citizens. As the chapel came in view we 
saw a neighbouring hillock crowned by a gathering of men, who 
carried a flag—a green flag. But our colours were green and 
white, the All for Ireland green and orange, and we scanned care- 
fully to decide whether this was a hoped-for reinforcement or the 
enemy. The enemy it was, but the enemy, seeing us prepared, 
remained peaceful on his higher ground. We took up a position 
on the opposite side of the road on the lower slope of another 
hillock, whose top we caused to be occupied lest a sudden rush 
should send us tumbling into our audience—if we got one. 
Then the congregation began to stream out, defiling past us, and 
T must candidly allow that most of the men mingled themselves 
with the enemy, whose band now began to strike up. One of 
the great uses of a band is to play at a short distance while your 
adversary is trying to speak, and I feared this event. However, 
such was the mutual civility that the opposition moved away, 
leaving us in possession of our bank and of an audience number- 
ing perhaps two hundred, many of them women in the old-time 
black cloaks with round hoods which still add to the charm of 
that southern county. 

That was all. Such is the pacifying power of preparedness. 
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We had some police present, but elsewhere on the same day a 
colleague of mine had the same experience minus the police, 
and by his own eloquence and sagacity succeeded in avoiding a 
collision while getting a hearing for himself. But I will under- 
take to say that without friends at his back he would have been 
heard, and we should no doubt have been many votes the 
poorer. 

Feeling runs high in these Irish elections of what I have 
called the irregular type: and yet there is no venom in it. 
Here and there a blackguard may want to do damage, and stone- 
throwing is always dangerous. But an election crowd of this sort 
is generally not bent on more than rough horseplay—which 
leaves one none the less furious because no particular harm is 
meant. Three or four years ago we had a rather serious row, 
in which I got a slight blow from a stick. Later in the after- 
noon, as I stood talking to some people, a dogcart passed with 
a big young farmer in it, who looked at me, and then rather 
sheepishly took off his hat. I asked who he was. ‘ Don’t you 
know him?’ was the answer. ‘No,’ I said, ‘ but his face seems 
familiar.’ ‘That’s the man that hit you.’ As, indeed, had been 
explained to me, nothing personal was intended. Yet I have 
had that explained oftener than I like, and once above all in the 
drollest and most humiliating of all my electioneering misfor- 
tunes. It was in the snowy end of last January, and I had 
travelled from early morning till eleven at night. As the train 
drew up on the platform, I, looking out for my friends, perceived 
a small crowd, some twenty or thirty, who, it was easy to know, 
were not there for my welcome. Presently one came up to me 
and asked if I was going to work for Mr. , naming our can- 
didate. I told him my name, which, indeed, was so visible on 
my bag that I did not think of trying concealment. There was a 
consultation. Then the crowd gathered about me, and the two 
leaders explained to me that for me personally they had the 
deepest respect ; that they were sure I had been misled as to the 
local situation, but that ‘the streets of B would run with 
blood if I came into them,’ and that there was another train 
just starting for Dublin, by which I must return. They added, 
meaningly, ‘If it was some others that was in it they wouldn’t 
be so lucky as to get the chance.’ The allusion was, I regret to 
say, to the leader of my party, who was accused (very ground- 
lessly) of having tried to force a candidate on the constituency, 
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and who, it had been rumoured, would arrive by that train. As 
a gentleman put it to me next day, ‘If John Redmond came 
into B——,, two hundred footmen with naked swords would not 
protect him in it from the people.’ Meanwhile, there was I wish- 
ing very much that it was ‘ others that was in it,’ since proper 
arrangements would have been made to meet them; and very 
angry with my friends who had left me to decide whether I 
really must, for the sake of honour and glory, risk getting 
kicked to bits by a mob. So we stood and parleyed, I asserting 
my unalterable determination to sleep in B——, they repeat- 
ing (with gusto) the phrase about blood running in the streets. 
At last one of the big men said suddenly, ‘ Begorra, we’ll carry 
you.’ I did my best to look furious, but inwardly was much 
relieved as they lifted me like a bale of goods, carried me round 
to the other side of the station, and flung me into a carriage. 
It surprised me to notice that one of the two chief men (whose 
name I had learnt—he was a local district councillor and justice 
of the peace) was watching over me as if I were a baby, and dis- 
tributing chastisement to any of the younger lads who tried to 
get a stroke or a kick at me. When I was fairly shut in, and 
my bags flung after me, just before the train moved off, he stood 
on the carriage step and wanted to shake hands. I was much 
too angry to do so, or to be amused at anything; but it did strike 
me as droll that he proceeded to offer me there and then an 
opportunity to address the crowd. The train took me an hour’s 
journey to the nearest place that owned an hotel; and about 
midnight I saw light still in the window of a genial doctor from 
whom I had parted three hours earlier in the evening. Heavens, 
how he and his wife laughed when I came in and told my 
story ! 

Next morning some of my friends, going to the constituency 
in a motor-car, took me with them, and late in the evening I 
reached the village where next day’s meeting was to be held. 
There were two of my colleagues, ancient warriors of a hundred 
fights ; and there, in the friendliest discourse with them, was the 
justice of the peace who had presided over my transportation! 
He looked at me, and ‘ My soul,’ he said, ‘and did you get 
here?’ I admitted it. ‘ Well, will you shake hands now?’ he 
asked. So we did. And for the greater part of that evening 
he was in and out of our room, alternately telling us, in lurid 
phrase, how we would be ‘swept’ in the morning, and dis- 
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coursing to me wild rhapsodies in which names like Plato and 
Aristotle came and went. ‘ What is unity?’ (for ‘unity’ was 
our argument). ‘ Answer me that, you that are a man of cul- 
ture. Unity is truth and truth is unity.’ All this was vocife- 
rated at me in a raucous whisper, for his voice was utterly 
gone with ceaseless speaking. But he still regarded me with a 
special care, because, as he explained, he thought much of books ; 
he knew I had written books, and he would be badly vexed if 
anything happened to me in B Sic nos servavit Apollo. 
Literature had stood to me. And, although the laughter of my 
friends the doctor and his wife was caught up next day in every 
household through Ireland, and though I do not like being 
made a laughing-stock, still I bring away from that wild spot the 
memory of one man whom I think of as a friend—the self- 
taught lover of verse, the old Fenian, the wild politician (turned 
for that once against us out of ‘shpite’), but through it all 
unmistakably the honest idealist. And I doubt very much 
whether he was altogether sorry that we won, as we did win, by 
the skin of our teeth. Ten months later our candidate was 
returned unopposed where he had only got in by forty votes. 
The constituency had got a good man, and they knew it. 
‘ Shpite ’ had died down. 

Elections in Ireland outside of Ulster too often tend to be 
fought on merely personal issues—questions of temper. That 
comes from the fact that in all Irish elections there is only one 
question before the electors—the question of self-government. 
Very seldom indeed is an appeal made to the sensibility of 
electors’ pockets, to which so many arguments on this side of 
the Channel are addressed. The element of idealism pervades all 
Irish politics; and the best proof of this is that the richest man 
cannot hope by the most judicious liberality to alter the com- 
plexion of any constituency, be it Unionist or Nationalist. Will 
any politician put his hand on his breast and say as much for 
the English electorate? That is why, in spite of some dis- 
concerting experiences, I prefer to do my electioneering in 
Ireland. 





STEPHEN GWYNN. 











PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


X.—BY THE EAST COAST. 


Down, down, down the train plunges, all night long, through 
the tropical forest. No longer, as on the Rhodesian heights, it 
sheds a row of fairy-lamps in the grass as it goes. Through the 
intense darkness the light from its windows flits rapidly over 
deep tangles of nameless vegetation, and from a distance, alert 
and cautious wild creatures watch the flying glare, the rushing 
cloud of blackness and fire, and listen to the long-drawn shriek 
of the engine. Something disquieting doubtless the phenomenon 
remains, but they have learnt the track on which it moves, and 
no stranger’s eye will now note ‘a large yellow dog’ beside the 
railway. At most, a far-off galloping zebra may sometimes be 
glimpsed, whirling across the tawny flat. For the goods trains 
go up and down now between the seaport of Beira and the 
growing State of Rhodesia too frequently to be ignored. Never- 
theless, no great while ago a herd of elephants, pursuing their 
mysterious business, destroyed the line at a certain point for 
several successive years and always at the same season. These 
interesting monsters travel easily forty or fifty miles in a night, 
and it was found that the herd went down to the sea and 
returned again. They did not purposely uproot the rails, but 
the trampling of their huge feet, as they went to and fro, 
worked havoc with the line. The troublesome invasion has not 
occurred for a year or two. The elephants have probably got 
wind of the train, and choose some safer route for their annual 
excursion. This deep and tangled forest, which is said to stretch 
as far as the Zambesi, is still rich in elephants, and as the 
tax for shooting them is less on the Portuguese than on 
the British side of the border, colonial sportsmen often visit 
it. But the tremendous growth of the bamboos, the creepers 
that smother the small trees and hang from the branches of 
the large ones, the reeds and palm-like fronds that weave an 
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almost impenetrable undergrowth, must make the hunter’s days 
arduous—and also unhealthy. In going down to Beira the train 
is unfortunately so timed that the forest is passed through at 
night, but in the early hours of the morning the fringe of it, 
with that tremendous primal luxuriance of growth, can yet be 
seen. In winter the great trees tower grey and bare over the 
jungle, and often the waving wreaths of the creepers are yellow 
and dry. Presently the wooded heights are left behind, and the 
train is launched across the wide flat strip of country which lies 
between them and the sea. Man-forsaken, God-forsaken flats, 
bare, desolate, tawny spaces, covered with a layer of 
warm stagnant air. Every now and then out of a patch of 
pumpkins a little wooden house stands up on four high wooden 
legs. It is leprous, crooked; it falls to one side; it seems rotten 
with the malaria of the plain. Then one passes over the broad 
brown Pungwe River, as tame-looking a river as can be imagined. 
Sometimes, however, it floods and does more damage than many 
elephants. A railway official told me how he had gone up there 
in a boat on the occasion of one such flood which had made 
the railway-bridge impassable, and seen a curious sight. For 
the serpents of the neighbourhood—a numerous body, as may be 
supposed—had all been drowned out of their holes, and they 
hung in countless hordes not only on the branches of the trees, 
but on the telegraph posts and wires, so that they could easily 
be knocked into the water with a stick. Even the crocodiles were 
disturbed by the height of the water, and some, determined to 
stand no more of this kind of thing, took up their residence in 
a ditch at a considerable distance from the river, where they 
have remained ever since. 

That Beira, being on the flat, is hot, may be guessed; but 
it has the sea on its other side, and at evening cool breezes blow 
through its wide verandahs. No one thinks of walking in Beira, 
except in the very centre of the town. There are miniature 
tram-lines in the streets, along which stalwart black men propel 
light trollies furnished with canvas hoods. In this way one 
easily reaches the smooth coal length of sand on which break 
the blue ripples of the Indian Ocean. The Portuguese town, 
which for all its white and modern appearance is an old sea- 
port, has for some years been rapidly rising in’ the scale—not 
through any expenditure of energy or capital on the part of the 
Portuguese, but automatically, through the business brought 
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there by the railway and the increasing prosperity of Rhodesia. 
I am glad that it is so. Those whose fate it is to live under the 
Government of the Portuguese, or to have many dealings with 
them, may find it impossible to regard them with any senti- 
ment but that of irritation. But, looking from a distance at this 
little people with the abortively gallant and enterprising past, 
one must give them their due meed of admiration and sympathy. 
Centuries long the innumerable dhows had plied in these seas, 
laden with gold and slaves and the various wealth of the Indies, 
in a tranquillity undisturbed except by the Sea’s self. No Crusad- 
ing host had ever forced the gates of the Red Sea and found the 
sources of all the famed riches of the Orient. A Crusade was, 
after all, to most Europeans a remote and sporadic adventure ; 
but in the Spanish Peninsula it meant a constant, an immediate, 
and vital warfare. There, too, men had doubtless learnt from 
the Arabs exactly whence and how their riches came to them. 
So if was not as an explorer or trader that Vasco da Gama 
doubled the Cape of Storms and crept up the coast of Natal. 
It was as a Crusader, and as a soldier making a wide détour in 
order to take an unsuspecting enemy in the rear. And like a 
hawk on pigeons he fell on the peaceful flocks of the Arab 
trading dhows, and swift as a fire in dry grass he swept from 
settlement to settlement along the East African Coast. So 
the Portuguese drove out the Infidel, and showed themselves 
much the same courageous cruel bigots in their dealings with 
the heathen as did the Spaniards in America. But somehow 
they were less successful than the Spaniards in building an 
Empire. Probably a few Portuguese traders at one time and 
another penetrated far into Southern Rhodesia, especially those 
parts of it where the mild and comparatively commercial Maka- 
langa held sway. But there had been no organised commerce 
and no settlement made on the high and healthy Rhodesian 
hinterland. Naturally, however, the advance of the Pioneers 
at the back of the old Portuguese settlement aroused uneasiness 
and jealousy. There was an attempt on the part of the Portu- 
guese officials at Beira to assert suzerainty over certain chiefs, 
especially the chief of Manicaland, as the territory between Umtali 
and Massa Kessi was then called. The struggle in this savage 
world, still so remote, so isolated from Chancelleries, was rather 
Elizabethan than Victorian ; a struggle of individuals, not a ques- 
tion of diplomacy, but of who should get in first and hit hardest, of 
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who in short were the better men. Major D’Andrada, not un- 
worthy of the great days of his country, moved quickly and hit 
hard, and at first the scoring was not all on the side of the 
Pioneers. But Dr. Jameson and his headlong handful of Britons, 
into whom the great spaces of the veldt seemed to have breathed 
the spirit of their seafaring ancestors, were not to be denied. 
There was a comic-opera episode at Massa Kessi, a small and 
recent Portuguese settlement, then consisting of a few huts and 
a stockade ; now the frontier railway-station of Portuguese East 
Africa. 

This little settlement, being in disputed territory, was 
evacuated by Rhodes’s orders in April 1891. But Captain 
Heyman and his five-and-forty Pioneers retreated but a few 
miles, to a hill called Chua. In a month’s time up came a force 
of two hundred and fifty Portuguese soldiers and five hundred 
natives, under a Captain Bettincourt and two other officers; and 
they occupied Massa Kessi. Not contented with doing this, they 
ordered Heyman and his British to clear out of Manicaland. 
Assuredly any body of regular soldiers in the world would, in 
the face of such odds, have done so without a blush. But the 
Pioneers seem to have belonged to the pitiably unenlightened 
and almost extinct type of the Briton who does not know when 
he is beaten. They were half-starved, and, besides their rifles, 
had only one seven-pounder gun, which, I am credibly informed, 
they thought more likely to burst and spread ruin among their 
own ranks than to damage the enemy. Yet they no more con- 
templated retreat than did ever five-and-forty fighting men of 
Devon, with Francis Drake at their head. On the contrary, 
they were considering how best to attack the fort or stockade of 
Massa Kessi, when the enemy was seen to be advancing in force. 
So confident—very naturally—were the Portuguese that they 
had left their machine-guns at the Fort. So they came up 
against Chua Hill, where the old seven-pounder lay quietly 
smiling, as it were, behind the tents, and they opened fire 
cheerily on the little foree encamped there. The Pioneers 
replied, and, being all experts with the rifle, hit quite a number 
of men. This seems to have surprised the enemy, who wavered 
and paused. Then the old seven-pounder, emerging from her 
hiding-place, spoke; perhaps to the trepidation of her friends, 
certainly to the discomfiture of their foes. She dropped a shot 
plumb into the midst of the Portuguese troops. Then there 
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was no more wavering, but the seven hundred and fifty, white 
and black, turned about and fled as one man. Some say they 
ran all the way to Beira; but a glance at the map shows that 
this cannot be true. 

Captain Bettincourt and the two other officers remained 
alone upon the field, after they had vainly endeavoured to stem 
the rush of their panic-stricken army. The Pioneers looked at 
them, and they looked at the Pioneers. Then, the situation 
having become manifestly ridiculous, the three Portuguese 
officers, like gallant gentlemen, as they doubtless were, took off 
their hats in ceremonious salute to the Pioneers—imagine the 
grand inimitable Iberian arm-sweep!—and slowly retreated into 
the Bush. 

So the Pioneers rode down to Massa Kessi, laughing as they 
rode; and found there the machine-guns, and, what they valued 
more at the moment, plenty of things to eat. And having eaten, 
they could hardly be restrained from continuing their 
chevauchée down to Beira, confident of taking that place 
as easily as another; but Captain Heyman, not too elated to 
remember the existence of European Governments, held them 
back. And indeed there was a great deal of noise in the Chan- 
celleries about the affair of Massa Kessi. 

The British Government, with due reprimands and 
apologies, returned Massa Kessi to its owners. But, as Major 
D’Andrada, in spite of a plucky effort, had not succeeded in 
establishing relations with the chiefs in Mashonaland before the 
arrival of the British, and the Portuguese claims to suzerainty 
were based on nothing tangible, the work of the Pioneers held 
in Rhodesia and holds unto this day. And if the Portuguese 
have suffered in their pride, they have certainly gained in their 
pockets, since, had Eastern Rhodesia been put into their hands, 
Beira would be the same moribund place to-day that it was 
twenty years ago. Those who knew it then regard it as a para- 
dise now. It is certainly clean, bright, and prosperous-looking, 
and has a comfortable hotel; but I cannot agree with those 
Rhodesians who regard it as a health-resort. One may, how- 
ever, be obliged to spend several days there, owing to the lack 
of certainty in the dates at which homeward-bound steamers put 
in. Under these circumstances it is possible to take a motor-boat 
and make an interesting expedition up the Pungwe; but unfor- 
tunately we had not been told of the practicability of such an 
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expedition when we spent four wearisome days in Beira, so that 
I can only speak of it by hearsay. 

Until very recently the only tolerable way of getting home 
by the East Coast was to take a German ship; and excellent 
ships they are. There is no complaint to be made against them ; 
yet the fact that these subsidised ships—giving, of course, 
preferential rates to German goods over those of other countries— 
were the only ones going all round the ports of Africa, could 
not but be displeasing to anyone reasonably interested in British 
trade and prosperity. I remember that when we consulted 
people with respect to the East Coast route, although we met 
with a few enthusiasts, most people replied with an ominous 
calm, that it was a voyage they were very glad to have made— 
once. Now that the Union-Castle Line is running ships that 
are faster and do not apparently touch at the German colonies, 
the voyage will induce at once less interest and less ennui. I 
see it now passing before my eyes in a long panorama, the 
East Coast voyage, like that panorama of the trans-Siberian 
journey at a Paris Exhibition, which passed before the windows 
while one ate lunch in a stationary train. It was not naturally 
the whole of Siberia that went by, but selected scenes, nameless 
monotonous landscape, and towns with names forgotten as soon 
as heard. And in the mind-panorama blue days blend with blue 
days, as sky with sea, save when on the Western horizon runs a 
wavy indigo line of distant coast and yet more distant moun- 
tain. And on this blue monotonous length of sea is strung, 
as if were, the same scene repeated. A deep sheltered inlet 
resembling an English West-country harbour, with woods 
coming down to water of an intense blue-green, one or two digni- 
fied and pleasant white buildings with cool loggias full of shade, 
and in the background a low straight ridge of hills. For some 
reason the spring seemed here less advanced than in the high 
countries, or the trees were of a different nature, for this ever- 
lasting fringe of forest was largely toned with the pale-grey of 
bare branches, and soft green and pale yellow mingled there 
without the vivid Rhodesian reds. As we approached the first of 
these bays in which we were to drop anchor, one seemed to be 
dreaming; for there out of the tropic forest where it sloped up 
from the water rose lordly and blond in the light the tower of a 
castle, and a little way below the castle rose another stone 
building with a front of spacious loggias, like a Venetian palazzo. 
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Was this the shore of an Italian lake, or was it indeed tropical 
Africa, the land of the hut, the tin shanty, and the bungalow? 
Low down on a point of land a grey village of native huts, under 
waving palms, witnessed to Africa. Seeing these evidences of 
a settlement dignified and prosperous beyond the common, one 
looked for steamers riding in the haven or at least a whole fleet 
of dhows—for a bargeful of caparisoned officials and an awe- 
inspiring Governor to sweep out from the quay. But the green 
water lapped and lapped upon the white hull of the ship and 
the grey rock of the shore, seeming solitary, as though never 
churned by restless engines of the white man. It is said that 
when these palatial residences had been built by the German 
Government, experience proved what might have been foreseen 
—that the spot was too fever-smitten to be suitable for a white 
settlement; and these imposing edifices are inhabited by two 
white men only. Doubtless in the higher and healthier interior 
there are colonists, yet more certainly the two German officials 
visited our ship, and it maybe we took in some small cargo. 
But we anchored only a short time there, as in most of the other 
colonial harbours ; and memory has merged the rowboat with the 
little German flag at the stern and the possible native boat 
with the cargo of hides, into similar images printed on it else- 
where. But the image of the bay and the two fair buildings 
remains, while meaner details fade and fade, till at last it seems 
to me that the story of a Government building in such a 
place is absurd, a legend unworthy of credence. For the truth 
is that these palaces were brought here by the Djinn whom 
Solomon once sealed up in a vessel and threw into the sea, and 
we know that once in a thousand years the fishermen bring 
him to land again, and whoever lets him loose shall have him 
for servant for the appointed time; after which he will always 
again return into the vessel made by Solomon. And the palaces 
are filled only with spirits, who are invisible save once a year, 
when two lovers come to inhabit them—a dark Prince out of the 
South and a Lady out of the North, whose hair hangs down to 
her knees and is pale-gold in colour, like the northern sun. 
Then brightest flowers with many emerald leaves flow over the 
parapets of the loggias, and in their shade little banquets are 
laid and luxurious couches and cushions of silk, and mysterious 
music breathes over the warm green breathless water, and wild 
fierce creatures come out and gather at the edge of the tropic 
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forest and listen, as though enchanted, with yellow motionless 
eyes. Then it is night, and the forest and the headlands and 
the shadowy coves of water grow black and blurred, and out 
eastward beyond the two black points of the bay, the open sea 
is as a silver shield under the moon. And when certain days 
are past, the Prince of the South and the Lady of the North 
return to their appointed places. And it may be that you and 
I have met one or other of them; but they did not tell us the 
secret of the enchanted palaces and the green land-locked bay, 
and the tropic forest, and the night with its breeze that flows 
up cool out of the silver sea. 

There are several little colonial ports along the coast. It 
would be untrue to the spirit of this voyage to pretend to remem- 
ber at how many we touched. For an intense languor breathes 
from equatorial land even out over the ocean. At one of them 
two big black half-naked men brought on board a basket full of 
great shells shining from the sea: wondrous, beautiful things 
of fantastic whorl and spike, of bloom as purple as the bloom on a 
plum, and with patterns of bosses raised and coloured richly 
brown, and streaks and skeins of vivid orange and delicate flushes 
of silvery pink. No, Nature is not the dry mechanic utilitarian 
power that the strict evolutionist imagines. She is the Mother 
and Mistress of the Arts, and continually, for no reason but 
her own delight, makes things senselessly, absurdly beautiful, 
and exquisitely grotesque. 

Lindi was the most important port before Dar-es-Salem, and 
we stayed there long enough to land at leisure. It had the 
same general features as the one I have described, but was very 
much larger. Entered by a rather narrow neck, it opens out 
into what should be a haven not much smaller than Falmouth 
Harbour, and sheltered by rising wooded ground. But, alas for 
German navigators! The inner part of it is so shallow that a 
liner has to anchor in a spot, well protected certainly, but not 
far from the mouth. The pretty sails of native boats skim lightly 
hither and thither over the green water. One could easily 
imagine the white villas of a fashionable winter-resort rising 
from among the trees. When a sail of about two miles has 
landed one at the settlement, one sees certainly a large well- 
built and attractive-looking villa—the house of the Governor— 
and several other good buildings. The German Government 
treats its colonial servants handsomely in this respect; and I 
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have been told it generally provides a good house in which young 
unmarried men can live together. There is no quay at Lindi, 
but a short stretch of shingly beach, with a pleasant avenue of 
trees running along it. Negroes sit along it nursing their knees 
and talking; waiting, no doubt, for a job with ships’ passengers, 
or with the cargo, which, as I have said, seemed very largely to 
consist of raw hides. Some convicts marched past and round 
the corner of what we supposed to be Government House, in 
chains, escorted by a soldier with a rifle. Another boatful of 
shipmates arrived, and came ashore in all the indignity of being 
carried. It is not good to be carried by one negro, but to be 
carried by three, all insisting on having a hand in the job, is 
worse. Some one discovers a restaurant, which sells illustrated 
postcards and things to drink, but nothing to eat except biscuits. 
If temperature and time permitted, it might be interesting to 
explore the country round; but, on the whole, Lindi is best 
enjoyed from the harbour mouth, whence it is truly beautiful. 
Its importance is much beyond what appears, as the hinterland 
is considerably populated, and it is a port having direct commu- 
nication with Zanzibar. Accordingly many natives came on 
board, of a more civilised type than those farther South. One 
little lady, a favourable specimen of a type common in Zanzibar, 
but new to us, we found particularly attractive. She was com- 
paratively light in colour, her features were but slightly negroid, 
her dark eyes large and very lustrous, and her expression gentle 
and modest. Her dress was like that of a Tanagra figure. She 
wore a single under-dress or tunic, of a dull reddish colour, and a 
wide piece of bordered purple stuff draped round her, coming 
under one arm and fastened on the other shoulder. Her short 
woolly hair was divided by literally countless partings and plaited 
in innumerable small knots. It made one giddy to think of 
even attempting such a coiffure. She had beads round her neck ; 
but the really crowning touch of her toilette was her ear-orna- 
ment, which was simply a very bright spray of Bougainvillea 
blossom, the stalk of which was pulled through a hole in her ear. 
I did not see in Zanzibar anything quite so charming and elegant 
in person and attire as this young woman. She was doubtless 
the wife or daughter of some one in good position, for she 
travelled escorted by an older and ordinary negro woman, and 
had two or three gaily painted arch-topped wooden portmanteaus 
with her. In spite of a sail-cloth partition, put up either to 
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shelter the women or to divide them from the men, we could 
see her and her attendant on the lower deck opening the painted 
boxes, taking out food and precious possessions, to pat and fold 
and put in again. 

And now a person much more important and also of more 
immediate interest to us came on board. A long way over the 
water the ship’s company was idly watching a small rowboat 
making its way to the ship, and good eyes discerned the silhou- 
ette of an ecclesiastic in the stern. Certain German Roman 
Catholics on board declared it to be a Bishop, and certainly one 
of theirs. As we were in German waters we did not assert a 
prior claim, but we had good hopes that it was our Bishop; and 
presently the tall figure, climbing the ship’s gangway, left no 
doubt as to its identity. The Bishop of Zanzibar had been for 
some months walking through his diocese in the interior, and a 
letter from my husband, written three months earlier, had just 
reached him at Masasi. He had walked down fifty miles to the 
harbour to meet the ship, and his appearance of health and 
vigour did credit to the air of the interior. The track by which 
the Bishop had come is comparatively frequented, yet it has not 
the almost perfect security of such a road in Rhodesia. For 
some mysterious reason the East African lion is much more 
dangerous to human beings than the Rhodesian, and but a few 
years ago in twelve months twenty men were taken by lions 
between Masasi and Lindi. The Bishop had with him a black 
‘Boy ’—old, of course—who had been with Livingstone, and 
was, like all his Boys, personally attached to him. An acquaint- 
ance of ours once met a chief in Rhodesia who had known the 
great man, and inquired his impressions, and I regret to say 
that the chief exhibited little interest in the matter, but said 
that Livingstone was a shocking bore. I relate this in no spirit 
of disrespect, but merely to show how different may be our 
points of view. Itis ten to one that Cromwell enjoyed in Hunting- 
donshire real celebrity as a bore. 

Zanzibar! The long monotony of blue bays and the repeated 
view of slumbrous waters reflecting primeval forest are left 
behind, the panorama moves faster since it has reached the 
ancient storied East—as it has enamoured the eyes of painters 
from Gentile Bellini’s time—yet with a mingling of forms and 
hues and savours unknown to Cairo or Constantinople. This is 
no primal world, this island; and no raw offshoot of a modern 
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civilisation, this city. Centuries, millenniums long it may be, it 
has been an outpost of Asiatic civilisations and commerce ; a place 
for the gathering of the gold of Africa, the wealth of the Indies, 
and latterly, above all, a place for the gathering and distribu- 
tion of human wealth—the great slave-market of the East. The 
long flat island, richly wooded with palms and mangoes and 
countless other beautiful trees, seems to float low as a great raft 
on a sea of exquisite colour. The level blue of the ocean 
changes about the shores of the island and turns, like the 
Mediterranean around Sicily, to many jewel-bright yet blending 
shades of turquoise and emerald, sapphire and amethyst. And 
round the spacious bay of the harbour the white glittering city 
seems to stand in the sea. I see the picture of arrival—the stone 
parapet of the quay almost white in the dazzling sun, and over 
it, leaning head and shoulders by head and shoulders, a row of 
negroes with cheerful faces shining coal-black between respect- 
able red fez and white shirt, or the ragged multicoloured gaber- 
dines of brown boys of Arab breed sitting swinging their 
slim brown legs. Then the labyrinth of narrow streets, 
their white walls pierced with stately archways in which 
are set huge carved doors of teak-wood adorned with many 
shining knobs of brass, which sometimes are open and show 
courts, dark and unclean, or white mysterious galleries. The 
winding streets converge and diverge at small irregular places, 
where there are sure to be many stalls or shops, spread like 
dolls’ shop-counters, with numbers of little heaps of different 
coloured grains and beans and other unknown eatables, and 
probably a little pair of bright brass scales and weights, such as 
dollies use in their commerce and kitchens. And the crowd that 
throngs these lanes and miniature market-places, and comes 
down steps out of hidden courts and inmost alleys, is not only 
the usual Oriental crowd, but strangely mingled; for with the 
negro and Arab are many Hindus, and among the Zanzibari 
women, with the classic garments and innumerable _hair- 
partings, pass curious little figures of women with faces carefully 
veiled, but no skirts, their little legs tightly clothed in pink or 
yellow trousers. Such differences are there between the conven- 
tions of modesty in different countries. In the big market at 
Zanzibar may be bought for no great sum old wooden chests 
and boxes very richly ornamented with brass or steel ; and I fancy 
that anyone with time and money to spare and sufficient judg- 
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ment might pick up other desirable objects in Zanzibar, which 
have drifted there from East or West. ° 

But, after all, the pleasantest pictures in this Zanzibari pano- 
rama are those of the corner where the Cathedral stands. The 
hospitable house with the broad balcony, from which in the high- 
noon heat one may watch the changing episodes of the wide 
Creek with the reed-thatched, palm-shaded, native quarter be- 
yond, and the strings of camels and all the motley procession that 
crosses the Ferry at high-tide and the Ford at low-tide. Thence, 
too, one watches the sunset and drinks in the cool air from the 
sea. The old and successful Mission at Zanzibar was started in 
the days of the Slave Trade, and its original work was among the 
released slaves. Now it is mainly on the Continent of Africa, 
but for several reasons the Bishopric and the central machine, 
so to speak, remain attached to the island. The Cathedral is a 
pretty and characteristic church, which has the distinction of 
being probably the first cathedral since the Middle-ages to have 
a Bishop for its architect. 

The great source of wealth in Zanzibar was the Slave Trade ; 
and when that was abolished the prosperity of the city quickly 
decayed. In the country the large houses of Arab magnates 
are to be had for a song. The way to them lies through the 
Garden of Eden—a place of fertility and green shade. For there 
are groves of deep-foliaged mango-trees, and tall palms, and lush- 
green tangles of bush, and bursts of bright-coloured blossom, and 
woodland all about; and-further, all about that, the sense of the 
wonderful ocean. They knew how and where to build their 
houses, the Arab Sheiks who were wont to ride so stately along 
these shady roads, on their big white donkeys painted with 
henna, and with their handsome negro slaves beside them. The 
first house we visited stood close to the white shore of a tiny 
bay, ‘the peacock’s neck in hue,’ and there were gay petunias 
in the garden, and a small tree flaunted brilliant blossoms against 
the background of the water. The strong sun beat on the shore 
and on the white walls of the Arab house. But a door opened, 
and we passed instantly into a cool delightful dimness—a small 
coved room with windows very deep in the wall, and furnished 
mainly with books. Beyond were more cool, white, empty rooms 
—a labyrinth it seemed to me of courts, stairs, colonnades— 
with here and there groups of quiet black youths in their white 
dress talking and studying. The Girls’ School, at a little dis- 
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tance, had two somewhat smaller but also charming Arab houses, 
one with a spacious porch, ideal for lounging. The girls were 
having holidays; nothing was seen of them except neatly rolled- 
up blankets. And in a raised loggia, under tall palms, we rested 
and drank the liquid kernel of the young cocoanut. 

Zanzibar would be a perfect place were it not for the climate, 
but if is one which year in, year out, only a few English consti- 
tutions can stand. 

We failed to see the finest and most flourishing of the German 
colonies, Dar-es-Salem, owing to our stay at Zanzibar; but with 
the help of a postcard we thought we could imagine the place. 
Those who know it describe it as much handsomer than an 
English colony of the same size would be. As to Mombasa, the 
less said the better. The ship dropped at this port several pas- 
sengers for Nairobi, which has superseded it as the capital of 
British East Africa, and seems to inspire enthusiastic admira- 
tion in all who visit it. 

For me the panorama is not yet finished. It shows me many 
more pictures, meaningless often to other eyes ; such as the lonely 
shores of Italian Somaliland, where with the field-glass you may 
watch little sandy bays with little tracks running down to them, 
which make you expect at any moment to discern a covey of 
children, with spades and buckets, romping down to the beach; 
but, in fact, the inhabitants are so savage that, had our ship been 
wrecked upon the coast, it is improbable that any of us would 
survive to tell the tale. Then there are scenes of the Red Sea and 
Aden and the Suez Canal, to be the more eagerly scanned 
because looked on so often by so many Anglo-Indian eyes, of 
which some have perhaps been dear to us. And then the friendly 
Mediterranean, with fresh waves that breathe a _ heralding 
welcome home. 














THE WASTAGE OF MEN, AEROPLANES, 
AND BRAINS. 


Tue article in THe Cornnmi Macazine for May 1907 on ‘ The 
Problem of the Flying Machine ’ takes us back to the time when 
it had just been demonstrated in Europe that mechanically pro- 
pelled flight by means of aeroplanes was an accomplished fact. 
The development of light motors of the internal combustion type 
had brought the relation connecting the weight and horse-power 
of these motors within the limits which experiment in other 
directions had shown to be necessary for sustaining the weight 
of a man by means of aeroplanes, and it was the difficulty of 
making a machine fly straight without turning over one way or 
the other that constituted the principal obstacle to progress. We 
had reports from America that the Wright Brothers had made 
successful flights previously, but coming as they did from America 
judgment was reserved. 

At that time there was no inducement to anyone to take to 
the air except for the purpose of effecting some material and 
important advancement in our knowledge regarding the laws of 
flight. Those who did so had to fly downhill under the action 
of gravity, and this limitation robbed the sport of its main attrac- 
tions, except for those guided by scientific motives; while the 
deaths of Lilienthal and Pilcher indicated its danger. 

At the present time all this is altered. The flights which then 
seemed impossible have been performed, and, what is also rather 
remarkable, this result has not been brought about by the means 
suggested in the article previously referred to. The difficulty of 
flying straight has been overcome not by a complete investigation 
of the problem of stability and the consequent construction of 
stable aeroplanes, but by aviators learning to balance them- 
selves on more or less unstable machines, thus emulating the 
balancing feats of the acrobat. 

The success which has attended their efforts has diverted 
public attention entirely to this aspect of the problem, and while 
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large money prizes have been offered for spectacular flights and 
the breaking of records, those desirous of arriving at a clear 
understanding of the stability problem by the methods of exact 
science have been debarred from doing so by want of time, want 
of funds, and want of assistance. And, what is more remarkable, 
their attempts have been discouraged in England and have met 
with every kind of opposition. The publication of papers dealing 
with this aspect of the problem has been retarded in several cases 
five or ten years, or even more, though several of the investiga- 
tions concerned could have been cleared up long ago by six 
months’ or a year’s fairly concentrated attention on the part of 
the workers. Had the necessary assistance and encouragement 
been forthcoming we should long ago have been flying about on 
machines whose stability had been previously tested, and the 
difficulty of flying would have been reduced to a minimum. 

Had the existing method proved an unqualified success there 
would have been every justification for the view that the mathe- 
matician might safely leave aeroplane stability alone, or that he 
might attack it at his leisure, regarding his work rather as an 
ornamental addition to an existing structure than as a support 
on which any weight could possibly rest. But alongside with the 
brilliant records of the aerial gymnast there has been a succession 
of terrible catastrophes, and while the newspapers one day have 
had the announcement, ‘ Another Aeroplane Triumph,’ this has 
been followed, usually the next day, by ‘ Another Aviator Killed.’ 

A daily paper, commenting on the demonstration of hostility 
of practice to theory which took place at the British Association 
at Sheffield, remarked: ‘Fancy a man waiting to know if his 
aeroplane is stable before flying!’ (or words to that effect). 
Now anyone who regards the incurring of unknown risks in this 
light might put the matter to a simple test in connexion with the 
edible qualities of British fungi. If this were done at random, 
without the assistance of botanical books, the ratio of new 
‘records,’ in the form of new species eaten, to ‘ fatalities’ by 
poisoning would compare favourably with the corresponding 
announcements about aviation in the daily Press, and might be 
used to prove that indiscriminate toadstool-eating was safer than 
flying. 

The object of this paper is to give expression to the view that 
the present craze for sensational and record-breaking aviation 
feats, which serve no scientific purpose, leads directly or indirectly 
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to an unnecessary wastage of men and aeroplanes as the result 
of accidents which ought long ago to have ceased. 

Further, that the hostility of a certain class of English 
‘ practical men’ to workers in pure science, especially mathe- 
maticians, which so often finds expression in the Press, leads 
to a wastage of brains when those who are able and willing to 
co-operate in the solution of problems like that of aeroplane 
stability are discouraged from doing so by the opposition their 
attempts are liable to receive. It is not supposed that this 
hostility represents the feeling of our best English engineers, 
many of whom I know from personal experience take a keen 
interest in pure science ; but its undoubted effect is to exterminate 
the applied mathematician, who is usually converted into a 
physicist or an engineering student before he has carried his 
mathematical studies to the level of the biquadratic equations and 
determinants required for the study of aeroplane stability. 

The first question which arises is : ‘ How far is it justifiable to 
encourage aviators to risk their lives in record-breaking flights 
by the offer of large money prizes?’ And this opens up the 
further question, ‘ When is a man justified in taking to the air?’ 
Surely the proper scientific spirit is that every source of danger 
should be carefully studied and examined, as far as this is 
possible, before any experiment is performed involving risk of 
life, and this is particularly important in the case of experimenters 
who are competent to advance knowledge as long as they live. 
If the experiment still involves known risks, it should be ascer- 
tained that its success would lead to some definite conclusions 
representing a real advance in our knowledge. What conclu- 
sions are to be derived from these records? 

A long-distance record certainly affords a test of the following 
points : The reliability of the engine; the resistance of the whole 
machine to the wear and tear of a long flight; the carrying 
capacity of the machine for the necessary supply of petrol; and, 
lastly, the powers of endurance of the aviator himself. But the 
first three can be to a large extent tested by other methods. 
The fourth cannot be said to indicate, except to a certain limited 
extent, the suitability of aviation as a popular means of locomo- 
tion. On the other hand, the spirit of competition and the 
prospect of winning a thousand pounds tempt the aviator to tax 
his powers of endurance to the utmost, often beyond what they 
will safely bear, and the result is exemplified by the collapse and 
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death of the aviator when landing after he had successfully 
crossed the Simplon. 

It is certain, on the other hand, that these long-distance 
records have demonstrated an improvement in the construction 
of aeroplanes, for which the constructors deserve full credit. 
But would not a more useful purpose be filled if prizes were 
given for the improvements themselves? And, further, would 
not it be better if these long-distance flights were performed under 
conditions in which less depended on reaching a certain goal in 
a certain time be the weather good or bad? 

The altitude records have demonstrated several results. 
First, it is safer and easier to fly at a considerable height, as it 
is thus possible not only to escape the air currents set up by the 
earth, but also, if the balance should be disturbed, to regain 
equilibrium without striking the ground. Secondly, aeroplanes 
can fly in a less dense atmosphere than is met with at sea-levels. 
Thirdly, the possibility is shown of rising to a considerable height 
by means of aeroplanes. In regard to the latter conclusion, 
however, it should be pointed out that the machine which rises 
6,000 feet is not necessarily better than that which rises 
5,000 feet. A railway train may ascend to a height of 10,000 
feet by suitable gradients, but it would be impossible to take the 
same train up 100 feet on an incline of 1 in 4. The more 
important question is the angle at which the machine rises from 
the ground. The performance of ascents at a steep angle affords 
a test of the efficiency of the engine and propeller under conditions 
when their powers are taxed to a far greater extent than in 
horizontal flight. That the greater the angle the less is, as 
a rule, the longitudinal stability is a somewhat interesting 
theoretical deduction. It appears, too, that the best results are 
got with machines furnished with three planes: a main lifting 
plane, a stabiliser, and a rudder-plane; and the superiority for 
such ascents of such an arrangement over a machine with two 
planes is also in agreement with theoretical considerations, some 
of which are still unpublished. ; 

But the public hears nothing about the angle at which the 
machine rises. Captain Renard has shown that it is difficult 
enough to estimate the height of an aeroplane, and the angle at 
which it rises is obviously much harder to determine. 

On the whole, the information which reaches us through the 
Press regarding these competitions does not afford the outside 














public much indication as to the nature of the improvements 
which have recently taken place in the construction of aeroplanes, 
motors, and propellers. And when two aviators compete for the 
same prize there is a strong stimulus to the loser to throw 
Providence, to some extent, literally to the winds by establishing 
a fresh record subsequently; and there is a further stimulus to 
inexperienced aviators to incur risks the nature of which they 
have not sufficiently studied. 

It is when risky flights are undertaken which cannot prove 
anything that is not known already, and when record-breaking 
is not associated with any ulterior scientific object, that the 
wastage of men and aeroplanes is to be deprecated. On the other 
hand, in view of what has already been done in these feats, it is 
becoming more and more difficult to see what further results of 
scientific value are to be deduced from them if they are repeated 
in the future. 

Cannot other means be devised for encouraging progress? 
Of course, if I do not say it beforehand, some reviewer com- 
menting on this article will certainly say that ‘ Prof. Bryan would 
propose that the money offered in prizes at aviation meetings 
should be given to mathematicians.’ And he will again tell us 
the old, old story of Newton’s failure to obtain the law of 
resistance of a moving plane, with the usual omission of any 
reference to Kirchhoff, Lord Rayleigh, Michell, Love, or Green- 
hill. In reality the essentially mathematical calculations could 
hardly absorb the equivalent of one small aviation prize. An 
interesting experiment was tried when Paulhan was engaged 
at Brooklands to give demonstrations of flight during a 
fixed period and for a fixed sum. We may refer, as another 
example, to the Aerial League’s proposal to start a School of 
Aviation in London. But from the prospectus it certainly 
appears as if the League could usefully employ double the sum 
which it was hoped to raise for the purpose. Even the hono- 
rarium which it was proposed to offer the instructors appeared 
insufficient to attract really good men, and the estimated cost 
of the aeroplanes seemed not to allow for wear and tear and 
possible breakage. Yet this example was quoted at Sheffield as 
a proof that enough was being done for the scientific study of 
aviation. 

Further, it is certainly desirable that more efficient means 
should be provided than at present for the publication of lengthy 
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memoirs dealing with problems connected with aviation. The 
Aeronautical Society’s journal contains an excellent summary of 
recent progress, and is, moreover, admirably adapted for the 
publication of abstracts, but if the problem is to be properly 
developed from the physical side, the publication of lengthy 
memoirs containing elaborate details of experiments will have to 
be provided for, and experience alone will show whether the 
Government Blue Book will meet the case. 

The next part of this article deals mainly with claims in 
regard to stability investigations, and the results of the disabilities 
of the small number of workers (they can be nearly, but not quite, 
counted on the fingers of one hand) who have been trying to put 
this part of the subject in order. 

Long before aeroplane flight was made an accomplished fact 
by the perfection of light and powerful motors it must have 
been pretty evident that questions of stability would play an 
important part in the problem of aviation. It should have 
required little to convince the veriest ignoramus that an essential 
element in the problem of stability was the formulation of a 
mathematical theory occupying the same position, in its relation 
to experimental investigations of stability, as theories of a similar 
character occupy in connexion with every branch of mechanical 
or physical science. And previous experience all pointed to the 
advisability of-disposing of the mathematical side of the problem 
at the earliest possible date. 

To take an example from naval architecture, which has led 
to some misrepresentations, it might have been supposed that 
stability was so easily secured in ships that a mathematical theory 
of it was of no very great urgency. But in ‘Science Progress ’ 
for October 1897 I quoted the opinions expressed by the late 
Dr. Francis Elgar, F.R.S., regarding the great wastage of men 
and ships that had occurred previous to the formulation of a 
mathematical theory of ship stability, and it is certain that the 
statements in ‘ Science Progress’ were published with the full 
authority and consent of Dr. Elgar himself, and were confirmed 
by him in private conversation at the time. 

In the case of the modern uses of electricity the work of 
mathematicians, and also of physicists whose university training 
had been exclusively mathematical, preceded by many years the 
practical applications to illumination and traction. 

There have evidently been from the outset two methods of 
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attacking the problem of maintaining equilibrium in the air, and 
the contention of this article is that the two ought to have been 
developed simultaneously. 

As I have already pointed out, the method which has up till 
now received almost exclusive attention is that inaugurated by 
Lilienthal, of maintaining the balance of aeroplanes by skilful 
manceuvring. It led in the hands of the Wright Brothers to 
the first manned flights, and it forms the basis of all modern 
aeroplane successes. At the same time the deaths of Lilienthal 
and Pilcher showed at the outset that the method was risky, and 
from the long death-roll which has accompanied the progress of 
present-day aviation it is easy to pick out a number of fatalities, 
an explanation of which is perfectly simple on the supposition 
that the aeroplanes became so unstable as to be uncontrollable 
when moving with a particular velocity in a particular direction. 

Of the second method an essential feature was to obtain a 
mathematical solution of the motion of bodies supported on 
aeroplanes, especially when flying nearly, but not quite, straight, 
and assuming the simplest possible law of air resistance that 
agreed roughly with the results of experiment. Starting with 
such a solution as an approximation to the truth, the object was 
to determine what arrangements of aeroplanes give the best 
stability, and under what conditions this stability fails. Of course, 
if would be as absurd to attempt to fly on mathematical prin- 
ciples only as it is absurd to expect to get to the bottom of the 
problem of stability—for that is what was required—without 
mathematics, and a large amount of work would have been, and 
doubtless will be, required, in the first place in the laboratory, 
and in the second place in experimenting with models in the air, 
in order to draw up a ledger account comparing the results of 
calculation and of observation, in the way that is done by every 
worker in a physical laboratory when engaged in any kind of 
research over ground previously explored by the mathematician. 

Now, while the Wright Brothers were engaged in developing 
the first method, the second was being pursued, particularly on 
its experimental side, by the late Dr. 8. P. Langley, whose 
researches constitute a mine of wealth for the student of 
aeronautics. Unfortunately, however, his first attempts at 
manned flights resulted in the machine falling into the Potomac 
River, and the funds required for continuing the investigations 
were withdrawn. 
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But it was precisely at the time when the Wright Brothers had 
demonstrated the possibility of flight by the first method that 
investigations by the second method assumed a practical value 
which they had not previously possessed. 

The development of the second method has probably been 
retarded about ten years from the knowledge that such investiga- 
tions receive no encouragement whatever in England. The 
investigations in which I am specially interested have been, so 
to speak, shelved in a cupboard from 1897 to 19038, and again 
from 1904 until the time when the recent Treasury grant to the 
Welsh colleges, the discontinuance of certain elementary 
teaching, and the services of my assistant, Mr. Harper, 
rendered it possible to complete the work, which was written out 
last winter and will, it is hoped, soon be published. Before that 
the problem went begging and would have been given to the 
first applicant. It was definitely taken over and developed in 
a most able way, up to a certain point, by Captain Ferber; but 
he, too, suffered from want of opportunity: his leave from the 
French Army was limited, and not improbably was conditional 
on his building the flying-machine on which he lost his life. 

The difficulties might have been overcome had a prize been 
offered of 1001., or even perhaps 501., some twelve years ago for 
the best mathematical treatment of the stability of motion of an 
aeroplane. This would have attracted the most brilliant of the 
then Cambridge school of mathematicians to the problem in ques- 
tion, many of whom were at that time admirably equipped for 
the investigation, and who would have willingly volunteered 
under the circumstances. Even without such a prize, a little 
prospect of encouragement might have secured the services of 
men whose ability to attack the problem was allowed to run to 
waste. When we compare the above estimate with the large 
prizes offered now for the breaking of records, and with the cost 
of aeroplanes that have been wrecked without ever flying, it is 
surely a case of penny wise and pound foolish—or, perhaps more 
correctly, pound wise and penny foolish. The work, a part of 
which I hope soon to see the last of, would have involved about 
one to two years’ fairly continuous work, largely algebraical, and 
requiring, among other things, the simplification of cumbersome 
biquadratic equations and determinants. 

The suggestion has been made that specialisation is undesir- 
able, and that it would have been preferable to employ an 
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all-round man, who would have dealt with the problem under all 
its aspects simultaneously. 

Now, everybody has been trying to find the all-round man for 
a long time. The Mathematical Association is anxious to place 
the mathematical and science teaching of our schools in his 
hands. But where is he to be found? Our universities are 
doing their best to give an all-round training to their B.Se. 
candidates, but there is always the danger that all-round training 
tends to become synonymous with cramming, and tends, more- 
over, to produce a man who will always get out the answer to 
a question that is given in the book, be that answer right 
or wrong. The all-round man is admirably suited to develop 
a region of science that has already been explored to some 
extent, but for pioneering work in a new region he is apt 
soon to come to a standstill. Moreover, an all-round man who 
had equal inducements to study experimental science or shut 
himself up in a cupboard with biquadratic equations and deter- 
minants would naturally choose the latter course. The system 
of research scholarships practically excludes mathematicians, and 
may even abstract material from the mathematical schoois of 
Oxford and Cambridge and divert it into other channels. 

It must, however, be admitted that one claim to have dis- 
covered the all-round man was put forward by the President of 
the Mathematical Association on behalf of the Director of the 
Egyptian Survey, who chose Cambridge mathematicians with 
no special training for their all-round duties in Egypt! 

It must not be supposed that progress on the theoretical side 
has been by any means at a standstill, even as regards stability. 
It is only necessary to refer to Captain Ferber’s papers of 1905, 
Prof. Marcel Brillouin’s papers on stability of 1909, Prof. 
Reissner’s recent papers on lateral steering of 1910, and last, but 
not least, Mr. F. W. Lanchester’s two large volumes, which have 
not received in this country the recognition they deserve. Had 
their author, instead of writing them, devoted his efforts to 
building an aeroplane and flying, he would have gained more 
notoriety and contributed far less to the progress of aviation. 
But the indications of ‘ want of opportunity ’ are evident on all 
sides. M. Brillouin claims that the publication of his results 
has been delayed about seven years; Mr. Lanchester dates some 
of his results from about seventeen years ago. 
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On the other hand, some remarkable gaps have been left 
unfilled for a considerable time. 

For example, though considerable investigations have been 
made on the pressure of air on plane and curved surfaces which 
are moving in a straight line through the air (these investiga- 
tions, however, are by no means complete), it is evident 
(cf. ConnniLL Macazine, May 1907, p. 618) that when a machine 
is either pitching or rocking, the rotation may very seriously 
modify the pressure, and so long as this modification remains 
uninvestigated there is a danger of overturning, the extent of 
which is unknown. M. Brillouin states, what I believe to be 
correct, that ‘if there are rotations, the effect of the unequal 


velocity at different points of the glider is totally unknown.’ The ° 


investigation of this source of danger would be an act of common 
prudence. Again, Prof. Reissner writes somewhat as follows 
(1910) : 

‘The conditions of equilibrium of flying-machines in recti- 
linear motion have been cleared up in regard to their funda- 
mental proofs, even though they stand individually in need of a 
fuller investigation. Regarding motion in a curved path, we 
find but tentative suggestions in which it has only been attempted 
to satisfy one condition of equilibrium instead of the six, which 
are necessary for every free body moving in space.’ 

The fact is that scientific investigation, as voluntarily under- 
taken by teachers of science in overtime, may be able to cope with 
and even create demands for new discoveries under normal con- 
ditions, but the voluntary system cannot be strained to meet 
sudden popular pressure, such as has arisen in connexion with 
the ‘ conquest of the air.’ 

Of the numerous fatal accidents during the past few months, 
which seem to number fully twenty-seven from aeroplanes alone, 
exclusive of injuries producing permanent disablement, the 
meagre newspaper accounts in many cases suggest that the 
results may be partly or wholly due to instability ; in several cases 
there is no concealing the fact that the symptoms described agree 
very closely, or even exactly, with the results of theory, and it 
is difficult to see how any alternative explanation can be offered. 
We hear of four fatal accidents in one week at the end of October 
occurring in vol plané. Why was this? Mr. Harper and I find 
that under ordinary circumstances a machine is less liable to 
overturn by pitching, but some machines are more liable to over- 
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turn sideways when gliding downwards than when flying 
horizontally. These results depend greatly on the other condi- 
tions of the problem, and the question arises: How did the 
machines overturn, and how were they travelling at the time? 
Apart from the importance of making special calculations 
referring to these particular cases, the desirability suggests itself 
of testing such matters by means of models. But most flying- 
machines are more or less unstable under any circumstances, and 
there have certainly been many instances in which people have 
abandoned experiments with models owing to the difficulty of 
making them fly straight, and have instead gone straight into 
the air on full-sized machines, whose instability was proved by 
these failures on a small scale. For this reason the test might 
be difficult to apply to such accidents as those in question. 

The fact is not sufficiently realised that it makes a great 
deal of difference to the stability of a flying-machine whether it 
is flying up, or down, or horizontally. For example, it is not 
possible to apply calculations for gliders to motor-driven 
machines. This result has been obtained, on the mathematical 
side, by Mr. E. H. Harper. 

Of course, accidents happen if a sudden gust of wind strikes 
the machine when near the ground, and it is not fair to attribute 
every disaster to want of stability. On the other hand, there has 
been distinct evidence in several instances that machines have 
collapsed in still air. 

Most machines at present in use are more or less laterally 
unstable. They are liable to turn round to the left or right and 
to tilt over on one side or the other, in which case they will begin 
to slip down sideways. To enable this effect to be cured they are 
provided with so-called ‘ailerons,’ or devices for warping the 
wings, and it falls on the aviator when his machine heels over 
to use these devices (or to rely on balancing) in order to right the 
machine. It is as if when a wave struck a ship the pilot had to 
turn the rudders to prevent the ship from falling over and getting 
wrecked, and even in a calm sea that the same operation had to 
be continually repeated as soon as the ship began to list slightly 
on one side or the other. A false move might cause a collapse. It is 
true that efforts to secure lateral stability by means of vertical fins 
have not yet been effectual, and have, indeed, been in many cases 
abandoned. But the conditions of the problem are so complicated 
that there is considerable ground for thinking that this failure is 
14—2 
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_ due to imperfect knowledge of the conditions of stability, and even 

that the methods tried may in many cases have had the opposite 
effect and made the machines more unstable. Even if some of the 
conditions of stability have to be sacrificed as a last resource, a 
careful survey of the whole problem is required before a final 
decision can be arrived at as to the safest type of flying-machine 
of the future. Before deciding this there are many points about 
which we are now entirely working in the dark, and these points 
are best cleared up by co-operation between the representatives of 
different departments. Between these a spirit of rivalry ought 
to take the place of the present spirit of hostility. 

In conclusion, the problem of flight is a many-sided one, but 
owing to the rush for the air, to popular enthusiasm, and to 
indifference to theory, it has been developed in a one-sided way, 
and this on the most dangerous side. If the wastage of men, 
aeroplanes, and brains which has resulted could have been reduced 
even slightly by encouraging the study of the other side—a side 
offering no attractions or inducements for its devotees—surely 
it is a great pity that the experiment was not tried years ago. 


G. H. Bryan. 
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THE TALE OF A CAMP. 


‘ Wuar is thy opinion of them? ’ 

‘The chief one, the big hypocrite, is very filthy.’ 

Ibrahim, the cook, questioned Shibli, the dragoman, in the 
kitchen-tent, where they squatted while the dinner was a-cooking. 
Outside, a level space with rocks and tufts of grass extended to 
a ruined arch, within which gushed a spring; beyond that was 
a graveyard, then a flat-roofed village, and then a barren hill 
quite black against the twilight sky. Smooth stones in the fore- 
ground still gleamed wanly; the air immediately around their 
fire seemed tinted violet; the flames leapt up, deep orange, like 
a flower. The camp had come out three days from Jerusalem ; 
yet the dragoman and the other attendants were still uncertain 
what kind of people were the tourists whom they served. 

‘ Filthy—a true word!’ said Amin, the waiter. 

‘I knew what to expect,’ the dragoman pursued with scorn. 
‘Jinas always gives me filthy ones for the last of the season, 
that they may report il! of me, and so he may avoid paying 
me the ten pounds extra promised if I do well. I have had 
enough of him. Next year I shall apply for work with Kak. 
To-day the big hypocrite made me leave the straight road twice, 
vexatiously, in order to visit places of no interest, so that we 
came late to the camping-place and the horses are half- 
dead.’ 

‘And when you did arrive,’ put in the cook, ‘he made us 
move the tents just twenty yards for caprice merely. May there 
spring up a gale in the night and lay them flat, since he spurned 
the place of shelter which we had selected! ’ 

The muleteers came in from baiting and watering their beasts. 
Having deposited their sacks of chaff and barley, they squatted 
down and joined the conversation. 

‘He is one of those whom you can never please,’ observed 
their sheykh. ‘ In his madness this morning, when we started 
out, he made me loose the girth of a packsaddle, with the result 


1 Copyright, 1910, by Marmaduke Pickthall, in the United States of 
America, 
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that, after a bit, the load slipped round and nearly killed the 
mule. May Allah grant him endless pain hereafter! ’ 

‘ What is his profession? ’ asked Amin, the waiter. 

‘Hast thou no eyes nor ears? He is a priest, though in 
disguise,’ replied the dragoman. 

‘Ay. I guessed that. But there are different sorts of 
priests among the English. Some are rich and generous, others 
filthy.’ 

‘ Well, he is of the filthiest—a missionary from Uganda. 
I overheard the ladies saying so.’ 

‘Ugh!’ came in disgust from all the circle. 

‘Then there will be no bakhshish,’ observed the cook, with 
a wry face. He clicked his thumbnail on his two front teeth, 
and therewith spat disconsolately. 

‘Yes, he is a missionary,’ pursued the dragoman, ‘and having 
dwelt among the savages of Africa, believes he knows the way 
to manage us poor Syrians. We are the same as blacks, it seems; 
we live and learn! We must be kept in perpetual fear; we 
must never be allowed to do anything right, lest the knowledge 
thereof should breed complacency, which, in such base natures, 
is the same as impudence; we cannot know anything; we must 
defer to our white master. He says repeatedly to the three ladies 
and the stout khawajah : ‘‘ Let me manage. I understand these 
beeble.’’ May his house be destroyed! ’ 

‘Could anything be filthier? ’ the cook suspired. 

‘ What are we to do, O Shibli?’ 

The dragoman hung his head as one world-weary. 

‘TI must think,’ he said. 

He thought, with knees drawn up to meet his chin, while 
the cook and Amin were busy with the dinner of the tourists, 
and the swarthy muleteers looked on concernedly. But when 
the council was resumed he had invented nothing. 

‘ What are we to do?’ sighed Amin. ‘ Just now, when I 
started round the table one way, he cried in wrath, and made 
me go the other. The curse of God on the religion of his 
father ! ’ 

He, too, assumed the posture of the dragoman, lowering his 
brow and drawing up his knees to meet his chin. Silence ensued. 

For every son of the Arabs it is the first necessity, whether 
by fair means or guile, to win the favour of his employer for the 
time being. Where all means fail, his limbs refuse their motion, 
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and he sits and scowls, forlorn. The alternatives then presented 
to his understanding are either to deceive the blockhead and so 
get the laugh of him, or else to run away. The whole assembly 
in the cook’s tent, from the resplendent dragoman to the most 
ragged muleteer, were now upon the horns of this dilemma ; and, 
flight altogether being quite impracticable, were seeking how to 
make sport of the English missionary from Uganda. 

‘He is mad! May his limbs all wither! ’ muttered Shibli, 
the dragoman, the first to break the silence. 

‘May Allah balk him of his heart’s desire!’ exclaimed the 
cook. 

The muleteers each added to the curse. 

All of a sudden, as they growled dejectedly, Amin, the waiter, 
lifted up his head, and laughed : 

‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘ What is it, O Amin? ’ 

‘Oh, ho, ho, ho!’ Amin slid down upon his back, and lay 
convulsed. The others flung themselves upon him, smote him, 
questioned him, endeavouring to drag him up and learn the 
matter. It was some minutes ere they heard distinctly : 

‘Ha, ha! He, he! Let us be all he thinks! For the love 
of Allah, let us be the filthiest of human idiots! Oho! He is 
accustomed to bad servants—ah, I see it!—he does not know 
good servants when he finds them. He must be teaching every- 
one. O Shibli, O ’brahim, O every Muslim, every Christian 
present, for the love of my old beard, be fools henceforward! . . . 
O Lord of Heaven and Earth! O Holy Miriam!’ 

The laughter became general as the great thought grew clear 
in every mind. Amin’s intelligence was praised on all hands. 

‘By Allah!’ exclaimed the cook. ‘I am absolutely ignorant 
of Frankish cooking. I am his Honour’s poor disciple. He 
must teach me.’ 

‘ And I,’ gasped Amin, between the spasms of creative mirth, 
‘shall be so nervous—oh, so nervous!—when I wait at table. 
I shall appeal to him for instruction at every turn.’ 

‘Behold me such a stricken fool!’ laughed Shibli, ‘as not 
to know when I am not wanted. In sh’Allah, I shall spoil his 
courtship of the fair young lady? ’ 

The chief of the muleteers, a dirty greybeard, here laughed 
out. ‘ As for me,’ he declared, ‘I swear by the Prophet they 
shall have no sleep this night.’ 
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The three superiors—dragoman, cook, and waiter—had their 
beds in the kitchen-tent. They slept peacefully; but the mule- 
teers, who lay among their beasts, kept wide awake. Among 
the baggage-animals were several donkeys, which the rascals 
by a trick compelled to bray at frequent intervals. At length 
the voice of the big hypocrite was heard calling from the mouth 
of the tent which he shared with the stout khawajah. At once the 
five muleteers sprang up and ran to him, knuckling sleepy eyes, 
and talking all together. He had no Arabic to speak of; they 
no English. After no end of altercation, they perceived his 
meaning suddenly, and all rushed headlong on the only donkey, 
which happened at that time to be performing. It is the simplest 
feat to stop a donkey’s braying: you have merely to pull his tail 
down hard and hold it, and the brazen voice dies instantly in 
sobs. To hang a weight upon the tail is to secure silence. 

But no sooner had the clergyman gone back to bed than the 
noise broke out afresh. Four times did the hypocrite come forth 
with shouts of anger, while voices from the ladies’ tent called 
out in anguish; and at each fresh call the sleepy muleteers 
experienced the same difficulty in understanding. At length, 
towards dawn, they thought it best to rouse the upper servants. 
Shibli, heavy with sleep, could not apprehend at first the matter 
of complaint. Amin stepped in before him, asking, ‘ What the 
bother, sir? ’ 

‘Can’t they find some way to stop that awful noise—those 
donkeys braying? None of us have slept a wink. The ladies 
will be quite unfit to ride this morning.’ 

Amin conferred a moment with the chief muleteer. 

‘He say he cut their tongues out, if you order, sir! He 
your serfant, same as all of us. He kill those beastlies dead to 
gif you bleasure.’ 

‘No, no! The foolish man! Tell him on no account to be 
so cruel! ’ 

Shibli, by this time awake, here thrust Amin aside, ex- 
claiming: ‘Dear sir, I’m fery sad you wake this night. It 
will not habben again. They make such noise all account of 
one dam little herb grows in this blace.’ 

There was some delay at setting out that morning. Though 
the tents and baggage had been some time loaded up, though the 
travellers had finished breakfast and were ready to mount, the 
train of mules still waited; whereas their custom was to gain 
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what start they might, their rate of progress being slower than 
a horse’s pace. 

‘What are they waiting for?’ shouted the big hypocrite ; 
his large rosy face, with red moustache and prominent grey eyes 
devoid of lashes, shaded at the moment by a solar topee and 
a puggaree. Shibli, the dragoman, hurried up with suppliant 
mien: ‘The muleteer, he wish you see the loads all right; he 
say you know his business better than what he do. He only 
wish you habby, and be blease with him.’ = Shibli was half- 
ashamed of his own impudence. 

‘Oh, yes. Quite right,’ the Frank replied. ‘I'll come at 
once.’ 

He then went over to the line of mules and examined every 
load with seeming care. 

‘You been a muleteer, sir?’ Amin could not forbear the 
sneer as he looked on. 

‘Ha, ha! No, not exactly; but you'll find there isn’t much 
I don’t know when it comes to travelling in these countries.’ 

The heaven-sent fool received the insult as a compliment. 
His simplicity was clearly seen even by the muleteers, who, 
though ignorant of English, had no difficulty in interpreting the 
cook’s broad grin. 

The dragoman thought Amin had gone too far. To counter- 
act the rudeness, he kissed the hypocrite’s hand, then -pressed 
it to his brow, exclaiming: ‘I’m your serfant, sir. You tell me 
what todo, I doit. At first I thought you was a common traf’ler ; 
I done wrong. Now I see you know a thing or two, I’m broud 
to serf you! ’ 

When Shibli had performed his part, Amin did homage in 
like manner ; so did Ibrahim, and then the muleteers, with shouts 
of acclamation. The fool beamed on them; there was even a 
glisten of tears in his eyes as he exclaimed: ‘ There, there, 
my men! Now we understand each other. No shirking, no 
deceit! Be fair to me, and I’ll be fair to you.’ 

He strode back towards the other tourists with pride, 
announcing: ‘I’ve got them into shape. We understand each 
other. They'll give no further trouble.’ 

The ladies of the party were a tough old maiden, sister to 
the stout khawajah ; a widowed lady, who travelled in a palanquin 
between two mules, and regarded the tour in the light of a 
dangerous illness; and the daughter of this last, a pretty fair- 
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haired girl, between whom and the big hypocrite there was 
attraction. They and the gentlemen all wore white, as if in 
duty bound, making the dragoman’s gorgeous clothes the more 
conspicuous. Shibli had two objects on that morning’s ride: 
to let the missionary do the work of guide and general servant 
to the party, and to interrupt all talk between the lovers. In 
both he succeeded with a colour of the greatest innocence. 

When they reached the spot where Amin was waiting with 
the luncheon-hamper, they found that he had not yet unpacked 
anything. 

‘I wait for you, sir,’ he informed the missionary from 
Uganda, ‘ to see if you like this blace. We easy change it.’ 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ exclaimed the stout khawajah, who was 
ravenous. ‘Why can’t you, Pearson, leave the men alone? 
They did all right till you got meddling with them.’ 

Amin and Shibli exchanged lightning glances. It was almost 
the first utterance they had heard from the stout khawajah, and 
it gave them a respect for his intelligence. But the missionary 
ignored it. Smiling on Amin, 

‘ That’s right,’ he said. ‘ Quite right to wait and ask before 
unpacking.’ 

Amin bowed low in gratitude for this approval; and then, in 
the simplest manner, with a mien of great abashment, beguiled 
that simpleton into setting out the lunch himself, while he, the 
waiter, watched as one instructed. 

That night, around the camp-fire, the servants waxed up- 
roarious; their laughter spreading to a circle of ragged, staring 
fellahin. 

‘He likes it! By Allah Most High, he loves us as pure 
idiots! Goon! Goon! He will feel foolish in the end.’ 

But though on each succeeding day fresh tricks were played. 
some of them so bold that Shibli trembled in his riding-boots, 
the big hypocrite continued well content. It was the stout 
khawajah who grumbled, seeing which the men took care that 
he personally should have nothing to complain of. 

‘ By Allah, he alone has intellect: ’ Amin declared. ‘ He 
says ‘‘Damn!’’ where ‘‘Damn’’ is needed. But the ladies 
scold him. What shame they say to curse kind Mister Bearson, 
who takes such troubles to make things go right.’ 

Even when, by the contrivance of a muleteer, his luggage 
was precipitated down a rocky slope, two hundred feet, into a 
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torrent-bed, the missionary, arriving on the scene, said only: 
‘Dear, dear! How annoying!’ The muleteers were all in tears ; 
they had been waiting an hour for the treat of watching his 
behaviour. 

‘It’s your own fault, Pearson,’ growled the stout khawajah, 
‘for interfering with the way they load. The men know their 
own business. Why can’t you let ’em alone?’ 

The missionary cast about for some way to recover his two 
portmanteaux and his Gladstone bag; which last had burst open 
in its passage down the rocks, scattering its store of personalia. 
He declared it would be easy to get down and fetch them. The 
servants swore by Allah it was quite impossible. Egged on to 
prove his point, that prince of fools at length himself descended, 
collecting his belongings as he sprang from rock to rock. It was 
quite easy, he called up with pride, and scrambled back, the bag 
upon his shoulder. Reassured by his performance, two muleteers 
leapt down like goats and brought up the portmanteaux. 

‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way!’ panted the 
missionary, mopping his brow and gazing round him with 
complacency. 

‘How brave of you!’ the ladies cried. ‘In this terrific 
heat! ’ 

Amin, the waiter, leaned to Shibli’s ear. ‘I shall go mad,’ 
he whispered. ‘It is more than flesh can bear. O Lord, have 
mercy on me! My brain aches!’ 

When they halted for the night he repeated aloud his state- 
ment that he must go mad or expire immediately. 

Then, with creative laugh, he changed the tense, exclaiming : 
‘TI will go mad—like Neby Datid, when he wanted to deceive his 
enemies! I must have the freedom of apparent madness for an 
hour, or die this night.’ 

The others gaping upon him, he enlarged his meaning. 

‘Well, do it thoroughly,’ the dragoman enjoined. ‘Give 
not a hint of sanity, or we are ruined! ’ 

Amin allowed a strangeness to appear in his demeanour while 
waiting on the travellers that night at dinner; and then, as 
soon as he had cleared the table, he tore off all his clothes and, 
shrieking, danced stark naked round the fire. Shibli ran for 
the missionary. 

‘O sir! O sir! Come, bray! We’re in such trouble. 
Something dreadful habben to Amin. He’s mad, sir! ’ 
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The fool rushed forth. ‘Back! Back!’ he cried to the 
ladies, who pressed after him. The stout khawajah went to help 
should strength be needed. They held the madman, who soon 
gave up struggling. He seized an end of the missionary’s red 
moustache and tweaked it, as a slobbering baby might, grinning 
insanely in its owner’s face. He was carried to the missionary’s 
own bed, and there attended. The camp was at Mejdel-esh- 
Shems, below Mount Hermon. There was no doctor within 
twenty miles. The travellers were in despair, till the cook assured 
them: ‘ That soon bass over, sir. He’s kind o’ boisoned, sir, 
by eatin’ of a little thing what grow about here. I tell him 
not to, but he will. The madness only last an hour or two. 
Blease God he soon be well, sir.’ 

‘ He’s fast asleep now,’ the stout khawijah, coming from the 
tent, reported. 

‘He be all right to-morrow, neffer fear!’ said Shibli 
cheerfully. 

But when the next day came Amin was found too weak to 
move a limb. After a long discussion, it was arranged that he 
should occupy the palanquin, the widow lady, in the strength 
of pity, consenting to affront the perils of a donkey-ride. The 
dragoman sneered at the decision, but his lips were sealed before 
the English. He cursed Amin’s religion and parentage as he 
passed the tent where he lay, and pinched him spitefully when 
helping to bear him to the litter. More than once upon the 
day’s march he rode back as if to ascertain the sufferer’s state ; 
really to mutter: ‘Out, O ancient malefactor! Are we here 
to wait on thee, O child of devils? ’ 

A sweet voice answered: ‘ Allah! I am comfortable. How 
sweet to take one’s ease while others labour! ’ 

The boy in charge of the mules which bore the palanquin fed 
‘the invalid with chickpease and with monkey-nuts, in return 
for mirth-provoking grins between the curtains. 

‘ But, arise, O evil joker! ’ Shibli insisted. ‘ This cannot go 
on. While thou art ill, I have to do thy work as well as my 
own. By Allah, thou hadst better get well quickly, or I will 
take a stick and beat thee near to death.’ 

‘In mercy, O my dearest, be not wroth with me,’ the rogue 
replied. ‘ Repose is sweet, and I am deep in love. The old 
one, the widow, trembles when I kiss her hand in gratitude. 
O desire! O rapture! As for the work, beloved, do as I do! 
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Persuade a horse to kick thee, and go lame. The big hypocrite 
is such a filthy ass, he will believe thee! ’ 

There was no way of making Amin work again, short of 
violence, to which Shibli did not wish to have recourse, for they 
were friends. He took the rascal’s hint, and limped that evening. 
The missionary asked what ailed him. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing, sir!’ His face was wrung with pain 
while he thus spoke. ‘ That dam horse o’ mine—he’s fery 
naughty, sir—he kick my shin, that’s all.’ 

The ladies cried out in compassion; the stout khawajah went 
into his tent and fetched some ointment. Shibli was forbidden 
to wait at dinner. The missionary himself laid the table and 
took the dishes from the cook’s hand. Next day Amin was still 
extremely weak, and Shibli’s lameness was evident the minute 
he set foot to ground. The cook then discovered something, 
‘which blayed hell in his inside,’ and made it an excuse for 
working languidly. The muleteers, too, started ailments, and 
were lazy; but still the missionary smiled on all of them, since 
they deferred to him. It was a tribe of invalids that brought 
that party of tourists into Damascus, where the camp broke up. 

The muleteers, the cook, and waiter were paid off. Shibli, 
the dragoman, alone remained on duty, it being part of his 
service to escort the travellers to Beyrout, where they were to 
take ship. A single visit to a doctor in Damascus had, he assured 
them, quite dispelled his lameness. Amin and the cook, the 
former likewise whole again, went down in the same train to 
Beyrout, on their way to Jaffa. Shibli joining them in their 
compartment, there was much laughter as they reviewed the 
wondrous journey. 

‘ But all is not yet complete! ’ Amin insisted. ‘ He does 
not know how daintily we fooled him. We must not tell him 
plainly, I suppose. But let us devise a parting speech of such 
absurdity that, hearing it, he may see cause to doubt our previous 
gravity. By Allah, we must sow misgiving in his mind, for a 
farewell blessing.’ 

‘Ay, why not?’ agreed Shibli, with a shrug. ‘I care not 
though he take offence, for my part. He will complain of me 
to Janas, that is all; and Janas will withhold from me the ten 
pounds he promised. He would find a pretext to do that in 
any case ; he is such a rascal, and he hates me so. I wil not work 
for him another year. He gives me all the refuse of the travellers. 
Come, let us set to work at once, and compose the speech.’ 
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They put their heads together and devised the following : 
‘ Great sir, we grief to say goodbye to you; you are so cleffer. 
We think you are the clefferest man was effer seen. If we 
not know for sure God made the world, we think you made it, 
sir; you’re such a cleffer man. We thank you fery much for 
showin’ us our business; that safed us lots of trouble. You’d 
make a good camb-serfant, sir! you see to efrything. Amin, 
he soon forget to wait at table; the muleteers, they soon forget 
to load the mules. You come back soon, sir, teach us all again. 
We can’t do nothin’ without you to tell us. God bless you, sir, 
and Mr. Fenner and the ladies. We neffer had such a jolly 
good time in all our lifes.’ 

This oration was delivered in due course by Shibli, as spokes- 
man of a deputation which approached the travellers as they 
sat in the spacious upper hall of Bassoul’s Hotel, in Beyrout. 
The audience, to the speaker’s grief, appeared enraptured. Only 
the stout khawdjah, Mr. Venner, looked strangely on the servile 
trio; and he seemed not displeased. He hated Pearson. As 
for the missionary from Uganda, that amazing simpleton rose up 
solemnly and replied to the address. There were tears in his eyes. 

‘ Thank you, my men,’ he said, with voice half-choked, ‘ and 
may God bless you. We've had a pleasant time together; and 
I, for one, am never likely to forget it; since I must tell you 
I have won »& bride since we set forth ’—Amin here cried 
‘ Hooray,’ and clapped his hands. ‘ Yes, I have won a charming 
bride, and shall look back always on this tour through Palestine 
with affection, as the time when I received God’s greatest 
blessing. You have behaved very well. A few little differences 
we had at first. You thought me just a common tourist who 
could be deceived. You found out your mistake, and then we 
understood each other. All went smoothly after that. I am 
highly gratified by this free expression of your goodwill. Once 
more, God bless you—and goodbye.’ 

He dwelt upon the last word mournfully. Then there 
was giving of bakhshish by all the party. The stout khawajah 
said in Shibli’s ear: ‘ You’re a cheeky rascal. But I must say 
he deserved it. Here’s a trifle for you.’ 

The sums received were greater than could have beén 
expected, judging from the appearance of the party. Even 
Amin’s hard heart was melted by this circumstance. 

‘Allah is greatest!’ he remarked to Shibli, with a shrug. 
‘ Fools have their uses; may our Lord increase them! ’ 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 














TO HERRICK. 


THE world’s asleep! 

The sky is full of stars to-night, 

Wind-swept, rain-washed, winsome and bright! 
The Bear 

And Cassiopeia’s chair, 

The belted Hunter and his Hound are there! 

No intervening light 

Screens the vast infinite ; 

Soft Dian’s face is hid 

Deep, deep, 

Amid 

The conquering curls of young Endymion’s hair. 


In that warm galaxy 

Zoning the chilly bosom of the sky, 

A misty net enmeshing golden bees, 

Those amber clusters of the heavenly vine, 
Nestling like apples of thine own Hesperides, 
Those points of flame 

Fine drawn 

From the primeval ingot bars 

In that far-off material dawn, 

When sang in antiphon the new-born stars,— 
Mid these 

Which, Herrick, which is thine,— 

The imperishable fire that bears thy name? 


To-night 

Whence leaps the light 
Which erst shone on our sires, what time 
Thou sang’st among them in our lyric prime, 
Fashioning thy carcanets of rime, 
And stringing pearls 

Of music out of sheer delight?— 
Singing of saffron-mantled daffodil 
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And dewy violet, 

Of sweet-breathed girls 

Whose witchery moves us still, 

And we forget— 

Ah me!—the years between! 

Carving thy cameos rare 

Of country customs and our fathers’ ways, 
The hearth serene 

And humble tenement, 

And the slow round of rustic months and days; 
Then, on thy bended knee, 

Shaping thy rosary, 

Each bead a prayer 

Asking what gods may be 

To take thanksgiving for thy great content! 


Not thine to probe the deep recesses of the Mother’s mind, 
Not Shelley’s rainbow hope, 

Heine’s hot tears, 

Nor Wordsworth’s wider scope 

Of natural laws that bind 

God and His universe to our own kind. 

Thine ears 

Were nof attuned to music heard by them. 

Yet hadst thou Nature’s garment by the hem; 
Thy clear eye caught the gleam 

Of rays 

Flashing from many a gem 

She wears upon the border of her dress. 

Ah yes! 

Thou wast a seer, and we deem 

Thy vision meet for praise. 


The world’s asleep! 

Alone I creep 

And:cast 

Before thine urn 

My crumb of incense on thine altar ; last 
This little taper burn. 


T. Bruce Ditks. 




















BLUE JIMMY: THE HORSE-STEALER. 


Blue Jimmy stole full many a steed 
Ere his last fling he flung. 


TuE name of ‘ Blue Jimmy ’—a passing allusion to whose career 
is quoted above from Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ballad ‘A Tramp- 
woman’s Tragedy ’—is now nearly forgotten even in the West 
of England. Yet he and his daring exploits were on the tongues 
of old rustics in that district down to twenty or thirty years ago, 
and there are still men and women living who can recall their 
fathers’ reminiscences of him. 

To revive the adventures of any notorious horse-thief may 
not at first sight seem edifying ; but in the present case, if stories 
may be believed, the career of the delinquent discloses that 
curious feature we notice in the traditions of only some few of 
the craft—a mechanical persistence in a series of actions as if 
by no will or necessity of the actor, but as if under some external 
or internal compulsion against which reason and a foresight of 
sure disaster were powerless to argue. 

Jimmy is said to have been, in one account of him, ‘ worth 
thousands,’ in another a ‘ well-to-do’ farmer, and in all a man 
who found or would have found no difficulty in making an honest 
income. Yet this could not hinder him from indulging year 
after year in his hazardous pursuit, or recreation, as it would 
seem to have been, till he had reft more than a hundred horses 
from their owners, and planted them profitably on innocent 
purchasers. 

This was in full view of the fact that in those days the sentence 
for horse-stealing was, as readers will hardly need to be reminded, 
death without hope of mitigation. It is usually assumed that 
the merciless judicial sentence, however lacking in Christian 
loving-kindness towards the criminal, had at least the virtue 
always of being in the highest degree deterrent ; yet at that date, 
when death was the penalty for many of what we should now 
consider minor crimes, their frequency was extraordinary. This 
particular offence figures almost continually in the calendar at 
each assize, and usually there were several instances at each town 
on a circuit. Jimmy must have known this well enough; but 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 176, N.S. 15 
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the imminent risk of his neck for a few pounds in each case did 
not deter him. 

He stood nineteen times before my lord judge ere the final 
sentence came—no verdict being previously returned against him 
for the full offence through lack of sufficient evidence. 

Of this long string of trials we may pass over the details till 
we reach the eighteenth—a ticklish one for Jimmy—in which 
he escaped, by a hair’s breadth only, the doom that overtook 
him on the nineteenth for good and all. What had happened 
was as follows : 

On a December day in 1822 a certain John Wheller, living 
near Chard, in Somerset, was standing at his door when Jimmy— 
whose real name was James Clace—blithely rode by on a valuable 
mare. 

‘A fine morning,’ says Jimmy cheerfully. 

‘Tis so,’ says Mr. Wheller. 

‘We shall have a dry Christmas,’ Jimmy continues. 

‘IT think we shall so,’ answers Wheller. 

Jimmy pulled rein. ‘Now do you happen to want a good 
mare that I bought last week at Stratton Fair?’ And he turned 
his eyes on the flank of the animal. 

‘I don’t know that I do.’ 

‘The fact is a friend of mine bought one for me at the 
same time without my knowledge, and, as I don’t want two, 
I must get rid of this one at any sacrifice. You shal] have her 
for fourteen pounds.’ 

Wheller shook his head, but negotiation proceeded. Another 
man, one named Wilkins, a nephew of Wheller, happening to 
pass just then, assured Wheller that he knew the seller well, and 
that he was a farmer worth thousands who lived at Tiverton. 
Eventually the mare was exchanged for a cart-horse of Wheller’s 
and three pounds in money. 

Curiously enough, Wheller did not suspect that anything was 
wrong till he found the next day that the animal was what he 
called ‘ startish ’—and, having begun to reflect upon the trans- 
action, he went to his nephew Wilkins, who also lived at Chard, 
half a mile from Wheller, and asked him how he knew that the 
vendor of the mare was a farmer at Tiverton? The reply was 
vague and unsatisfying—in short, the strange assurance of 
Wilkins, Wheller’s own nephew, was never explained—and 
Wheller wished he had had nothing to do with the ‘ man worth 
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thousands.’ He went in search of him, and eventually found 
him at that ancient hostel ‘The Golden Heart’ at Coombe St. 
Nicholas, placidly smoking a long clay pipe in the parlour over 
a tankard of ale. 

‘I have been looking for you,’ said Mr. Wheller with severe 
suddenness. 

‘To get another such bargain, no doubt,’ says Jimmy with 
the bitter air of a man who has been a too generous fool in his 
dealings. 

“Not at all. I suspect that you did not come honestly by 
that mare, and request to have back my money and cart-horse, 
when I’ll return her.’ 

‘Good news for me! ’ says Jimmy, ‘ for that I’m quite willing 
todo. Here, landlady! A pipe and ale for this gentleman. I’ve 
sent my man out to bring round my gig; and you can go back 
to my farm with me, and have your horse this very afternoon, 
on your promising to bring mine to-morrow. Whilst you are 
drinking I’ll see if my man is getting ready.’ 

Blue Jimmy went out at the back, and Wheller saw him go 
up the stable-yard, half-regretting that he had suspected such 
a cheerful and open man of business. He smoked and drank 
and waited, but his friend did not come back ; and then it occurred 
to him to ask the landlady where her customer, the farmer, 
lived. 

‘What farmer?’ said the landlady. 

‘He who has gone out to the stables—I forget his name— 
to get his horse put-to.’ 

‘I don’t know that he’s a farmer. He’s got no horse in 
our stables—he’s quite a stranger here.’ 

‘But he keeps the market here every week?’ 

‘I never saw him before in my life. And I'll trouble you 
to pay for your ale, and his likewise, as he didn’t.’ 

When Wheller reached the yard the ‘ farmer’ had vanished, 
and no trace of him was discoverable in the town. 

This looked suspicious, yet after all it might have meant only 
that the man who sold him the mare did not wish to reopen 
the transaction. So Wheller went home to Chard, resolving to 
say nothing, but to dispose of the mare on the first opportunity. 
This he incontinently did to Mr. Loveridge, a neighbour, at a 
somewhat low price, rubbed his hands, and devoutly hoped that 
no more would be heard of the matter. 

15—2 
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We now take up the experience of Mr. Loveridge with the 
animal. He had possessed her for some year or two when it 
was rumoured in Chard that a Mr. Thomas Sheppard, of Stratton, 
in Cornwall, had been making inquiries about the mare. 

Mr. Loveridge felt uneasy, and spoke to Wheller, of whom 
he had bought her, who seemed innocence itself, and who 
certainly had not stolen her; and by-and-by another neighbour 
who had just heard of the matter came in with the information 
that handbills were in circulation in Cornwall when he was last 
there, offering a reward for a particular mare like Mr. Love- 
ridge’s, which disappeared at Stratton Fair. 

Loveridge felt more and more uncomfortable, and began to 
be troubled by bad dreams. He grew more and more sure, 
although he had no actual proof, that the horse in his possession 
was the missing one, until, valuable to him as his property was 
for hauling and riding, his conscience compelled him to write 
a letter to the said Mr. Sheppard, the owner of the lost animal. 

In a few days W. Yeo, an emissary of Mr. Sheppard, appeared 
at Mr. Loveridge’s door. ‘ What is the lost mare like?’ said 
Mr. Loveridge cautiously. 

‘She has four black streaks down her right fore-foot, and 
her tail is ‘‘ stringed ’’ so ’—here he described the shades, gave 
the particular manner in which the tail had been prepared for 
the fair, and, adding other descriptive details, was certain it was 
the same mare that had been brought to Chard. He had broken 
it in for Mr. Sheppard, and never before had known a mare so 
peculiarly marked. 

The end of the colloquy was that Mr. Loveridge gave up the 
animal, and found himself the loser of the money he had paid 
for it. For being richer than his worthy neighbour Wheller 
who had sold it to him, he magnanimously made up their tem- 
porary quarrel on the declaration of Wheller that he did not know 
of the theft, and had honestly bought the horse. Together then 
they vowed vengeance against the thief, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Sheppard he was ultimately found at Dorchester. He was 
committed for the crime, and proving to be no less a personage 
than the already notorious Blue Jimmy, tried at the Taunton 
Assizes on March 28, 1825, before Mr. Justice Park. 

During the trial all the crowd in court thought that this was 
to be the end of famous Blue Jimmy; but an odd feature in the 
evidence against him was that the prosecutor, Mr. Sheppard, 
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when cross-examined on the marks described by his assistant Yeo, 
declared that he could not swear positively to any of them. 

The learned Judge, in summing up, directed the jury to 
consider whether the identity of the mare liad been so indubitably 
proved as to warrant them in pronouncing the prisoner guilty, 
and suggested that the marks described by the witness Yeo might 
be found upon many horses. ‘It was remarkable,’ his Lord- 
ship observed, ‘ that Wilkins, who was present when Wheller 
bought the horse, although the nephew of the latter, and living 
within half a mile of him, had not been brought into court to 
give evidence, though witnesses from so considerable a distance 
as Cornwall had been examined.’ 

In spite of this summing-up people in court were all expecting 
that Blue Jimmy would swing for his offences this time; yet 
the verdict was ‘ Not Guilty,’ and we may well imagine the 
expression of integrity on Blue Jimmy’s countenance as he 
walked out of the dock, although, as later discoveries proved, 
he had, as a matter of fact, stolen the mare. 

But the final scene for Blue Jimmy was not long in maturing 
itself. Almost exactly two years later he stood at the bar in 
the same assize court at Taunton, indicted for a similar offence. 
This time the loser was one Mr. Holcombe, of Fitzhead, and the 
interest in the trial was keener even than in the previous one. 

Jimmy’s first question had been, ‘ Who is the Judge?’ and 
the answer came that it was Mr. Justice Park, who had tried 
him before. 

‘Then I’m a dead man!’ said Jimmy, and closed his lips, 
and appeared to consider his defence no longer. 

It was also a mare on this occasion, a bay one, and the 
evidence was opened by the prosecutor, Mr. Holcombe, who 
stated that the last time he saw his mare in the field from which 
he had lost her was on the 8th of the preceding October; on 
the 10th he missed her; he did not see her again till the 21st, 
when she was in a stall of Mr. Oliver’s, at the King’s Arms, 
Dorchester. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jeremy: The field from which the 
mare was stolen was adjoining the public road; he had never 
known the mare to escape; it was not possible for her to leave 
the field unless she was taken out. 

Elizabeth Mills examined. Her husband kept the Crown and 
Anchor at Mosterton, Somerset ; the prisoner came to her house 
about four o’clock on October 9. He had two horses with him. 
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He asked for some person to put them in the stable; another 
man was in his company, and eventually the other man put them 
in the stable himself. The prisoner was riding the mare on his 
arrival; it was a bay one. Her husband returned about nine 
at night. (Cross-examined by Mr. Jeremy.) Prisoner bargained 
with her husband for the horses; Pierce, the constable, was there 
while prisoner and her husband were talking; prisoner left next 
morning. 

Robert Mills, husband of the last witness, examined. He 
reached home about nine o’clock on October 9. He went with 
Pierce the constable into the stable and saw a blood mare; also 
a@ pony mare. Constable and witness took two bridles and a 
saddle belonging to the horses into the house, having a mistrust 
that the animals were not honestly acquired. Prisoner called 
for his horses next morning, and asked what he had to pay. 
Witness, who now began to recognise him, said: ‘Jimmy, 
I don’t think you came by these horses straight.’ He replied, 
‘I don’t know why you address me by the familiar name of 
Jimmy, since it is not mine. I chopped the mare at Alphington 
Fair for a black cart-horse.’ Prisoner spoke of the pedigree of 
the mare, and asked twenty-five guineas for it, and twelve for 
the pony. Witness offered twelve for the mare. Prisoner 
refused, paid his reckoning and ordered his horses. While the 
saddle was being put on, witness cut two marks in the hair under 
the mane. Prisoner then left the house. The other man had 
gone away before witness returned the night before. The pony 
was left. ‘Witness saw the mare afterwards, on the 22nd, in 
Mr. Holcombe’s possession. He examined the mare and found 
the private marks he had made on her under the mane. He 
had never seen the prisoner between the time the latter put up 
at his house and when he saw him in Tiverton Prison. (Cross- 
examined by Mr. Jeremy.) The morning after prisoner brought 
the horses to his house he asked for some beer, though he was 
accustomed to wine, he remarked, and said that he was going 
to Bridport Fair to spend a score of bank-notes or so by way 
of killing time. 

A witness named Gillard, as he was walking to church on the 
morning of the 8th (the morning before the robbery was com- 
mitted) saw the prisoner in a lane three miles from Fitzhead, 
sitting on the ground between two camps of gipsies. 

The prisoner said nothing in his defence, merely shaking his 
head with a grim smile. The verdict was Guilty. 
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His Lordship, in passing sentence of death, entreated the 
prisoner to make the best use of the short time he would have 
to live in this world. The prisoner had been two years since 
brought before him, and in 1823 he had been convicted by his 
learned Brother Hullock for a similar offence. The full weight 
of the punishment awarded to his crime must now fall upon him. 

About a month later, in the same old County Chronicle, one 
finds a tepid and unemotional account of the end of him at 
Ilchester, Somerset, where then stood the county gaol—till lately 
remembered, though now removed—on the edge of a wide expanse 
of meadow-land, spread at that season of the year with a carpet 
of buttercups and daisies. The account appears under the 
laconic heading, ‘ Execution, Wednesday, April 25, 1827 : James 
Clace, better known by the name of Blue Jimmy, suffered the 
extreme sentence of the law upon the new drop at Ilchester . . . 
Clace appears to have been a very notorious character’ (this 
is a cautious statement of the reporter’s, quite unlike the 
exuberant reporting of the present day: the culprit was notorious 
indubitably). ‘He is said to have confessed to having stolen 
an enormous number of horses, and he had been brought to the 
bar nineteen times for that class of offence. . . . In early life 
he lived as a postboy at Salisbury; afterwards he joined himself 
to some gipsies for the humour of the thing, and at length 
began those practices which brought him to an untimely end; 
aged 52.’ 

The same paragraph briefly alludes to a young man who was 
hanged side by side with Blue Jimmy, upon the ‘new drop’: 
‘William Hazlett—aged 25—for having stolen some sheep 
and some lambs. The miserable man, after being condemned, 
seemed to imagine that his was a very hard case.’ 

The County Chronicle prints the last few words in italics, 
appearing to hold up its hands in horror at the ingratitude of 
the aforesaid William Hazlett. For was not he provided with 

a ‘new drop,’ and had he not for his fellow-voyager into futurity 
that renowned Wessex horse-thief, Blue Jimmy, who doubtless 
‘ flung his last fling ’ more boldly than many of his betters? 


F. E. Duapate. 


1 A tradition was till lately current as to his hanging. When he was on the 
gallows he stated blandly that he had followed the strict rule of never stealing 
horses from people who were more honest than himself, but only from skin- 
flints, taskmasters, lawyers, and parsons. Otherwise he might have stolen a 
dozen where he had only stolen one. 














SMALL HOLDINGS AND PEASANT PROPERTY 


Tue history of the small landowner in England has not been fully 
written—perhaps it never can be, but it is possible to take a bird’s- _ 
eye view of its general features. The more or less square patch- 
work of fields that one would look down upon from a flying- 
machine to-day, in the Middle Ages wore a very different appear- 
ance. Then, for the most part, the fields were not enclosed with 
fences, but the cultivated land lay in strips, each separated from 
its neighbour by a balk of grass, with abundance of waste land 
that served for fuel and pasturage. Some of these strips were 
leased, but a vast number were owned by the cultivator ; and each 
holder appears to have had common rights of pasture over the 
whole field as soon as the corn was harvested. 

The system had many disadvantages. Neighbours had abun- 
dant cause for quarrels; the couch-grass spread into the crops. 
* What a sad thing,’ cries Arthur Young, ‘ that God Almighty 
created such a thing as couch’: it involved the maximum of 
labour, loss of time, and the constant attendance of herdsmen 
with the stock ; it prevented the possibility of an improved system 
of agriculture. War and pestilence thinned the population so 
that labour failed. The villeins gained emancipation from the 
soil ; free labourers flocked to the towns for better wages, as they 
do to-day ; wool went up in value, and less labour was required ; 
the commercial instinct was developed, which bade folk forsake 
what had always been custom for what would pay best. The 
subdivision of the common field went to absurd lengths. Thus 
we hear of a field of 1074 acres divided among twenty-three 
owners into 1238 separate parcels. It is not surprising that so 
uneconomical a system should have been changed. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enclosures went on apace, 
mainly of the common fields. From the literature and the 
legislature of the day we know that there must have been great 
oppression and great hardship to the poor; but doubtless in the 
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majority of cases about which we do not hear, the enclosure was 
perfectly equitable, for 


The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


Local rebellions took place, but these were probably really directed 
against the consequences of enclosure rather than against the en- 
closure itself. For enclosure generally ended in sheep-farms—and 
consequent depopulation. As Latimer said, “Where there were 
once a great many householders and inhabitants there is now but 
a shepherd and his dogge ’; and the popular feeling is recorded 
in the saying : ‘ Horne and Thorne shall make England forlorne.’ 
Theoretically the enclosures were to the advantage of the 
small holder and large holder alike, but even where the small 
man got his fair share the system tended to extinguish his class. 
England had begun to be a nation of shopkeepers, and custom 
had to give place to economy. Merchant capitalists had small 
choice of securities in which to invest their accumulations. Land 
could not run away ; it gave a social standing to its owner and paid 
well if the owner could afford to stock it with sheep. The poor 
man who owned enclosed land jumped at the chance of getting 
a fancy price for it; unthrifty gentlemen did the same. The result 
was that holdings became consolidated and were farmed on com- 
mercial lines ; that is to say, arable land gave place to pasture. 
Laws to punish ‘ decaying of houses,’ the putting down of 
ploughs, and the keeping of large flocks seem to have been 
ineffectual. In Edward VI.’s reign the prayer for landlords, 
‘that they may be content with that which is sufficient, and not 
to join house to house and land to land to the impoverishment 
of others,’ was unavailing. England had already become a 
country ‘ where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ The dis- 
placement of labour and destruction of rural tenements was 
terrible, and had much more to do with the need for vagrancy 
laws and poor laws than had the destruction of the monasteries. 
The renascence of agriculture, chiefly due to Tull the prophet 
of good tilth, Townshend of turnip fame, and Bakewell the 
improver of breeds, gave the pursuit a vogue, and farming for 
pleasure became the fashion. Cross-ploughing is impossible on 
narrow strips; turnips cannot be grown where neighbours have 
the right to depasture their cattle; stock herded promiscuously 
will not improve. The enclosure of the open field became an 
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economical necessity. War prices and the need of home-grown 
corn led to immense enclosures of the waste. This was a blow 
fatal to many small holders, for their power of keeping livestock 
was taken away. The home industries, too, which helped to make 
both ends meet, were being killed by organised manufacture, 
and many a countryman had to make choice between land labour 
and hand labour. In ‘ The Deserted Village ’ Goldsmith gives a 
pathetic picture of Mammon’s triumph over men. One who 
approved the change of system wrote : 

The loss of the English yeoman will none the less be regretted : his attach- 
ment to his home and to the laws and religion of his country; his submission 
to Government; his respect for all who were above him, and affection for all 
who were below him rendered him a most useful and valuable member of the 
community; he was a man contented with his situation and anxious for the 
solid and permanent prosperity of the land in which he had been born and 
educated. 


The great final blow to the small owner came through the 
agricultural depression from 1820 to 1886. During the wars the 
supply of foreign corn was checked : the price of wheat from 1807 
to 1816 averaged over 88s. per quarter. From 1822 to 1826 it 
averaged 56s. During the good times farmers had been accus- 
tomed to a higher style of living. Indebtedness had become the 
rule. Many of the small landowners had mortgaged their 
property ; most of them were saddled with annuities. When the 
crash came their condition was pitiable: they had to bear the 
double Joss of owner and tenant. The result might be summed 
up in the words of Mr. Wilson Fox (Report of Royal Commis- 
sion, 1895) upon the condition of Lincolnshire—once the para- 
dise of the small owner—written after another similar period of 
depression. 

The possession of land has been the ruin of hundreds in the past, and is a 
millstone around the neck of hundreds in the present. Not the least regrettable 
reflection in this sad story is that most of these small owners are the flower of 
a class, the pick of the foremen and the labourers, who excelled in the perform- 
ance of their duties, who toiled and saved and denied themselves out of one 
class into another, and who when they had bought their independence and their 
social position, found themselves bound to admit failure; their hard savings 
gone, their energies wasted, their hopes crushed, to retrace their steps back into 


the ranks out of which they had stepped, at a time of life when they had 
expended much of their vitality and all their ambition. 


The picture of every man sitting under his vine and his fig-tree 
with none to make him afraid has been considered ideal from of 
old; the ineptness of townsmen for war has burnt itself into the 
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penion’s conscience; and the desire to have a large and inde- 
pendent rural population is reflected in the subjects taught in our 
schools to-day, in political programmes, and in the Press. The 
power of suggestion by advertisement is great, and it is safe to 
say that, but for the enthusiasm of journalists, the county councils 
would have received a comparatively small number of applications 
for small holdings. 

‘The creation of a peasant-proprietorship in the rural 
districts ’ is apparently adopted as a policy by one great political 
party. ‘ Back to the land,’ ‘ Each man to his own homestead,’ 
is a cry that appeals to the sentiment. We have only to quote 
Arthur Young’s saying at Dunkirk, that ‘ the magic of property 
turns sand to gold,’ and the bleak rock, in the mind’s eye of the 
townsman, is already turned into a fruitful garden and the land 
peopled with a prosperous peasantry. 

The matter is not so simple as it sounds, for it is not clear 
that small holdings are economically advantageous, nor do we 
know that it is possible to create an artificial demand for peasant 
properties in England. 

Small holdings are excellent for market-gardeners and 
dairymen who can sell their produce locally, for those who make 
a speciality of certain kinds of produce—fruit, flowers, or poultry 
—for those who make farming an adjunct to some outside work, 
for those who have extensive common rights, and for those who 
have private means and farm for occupation rather than for profit ; 
but in each case the situation, the soil, and the climate must be 
suitable for the sale as well as for the growth of the produce. As 
towns extend into the country fresh openings are made for such 
holdings. But in the ordinary sense of agriculture, where corn 
and stock-raising play the chief part, though an exceptionally 
capable man will be successful almost anywhere, the average 
man will make a miserable failure; and there is nothing sadder 
than the gradual deterioration of stock and land on a small holding 
that is ‘ going under.’ 

On the ordinary farm system the large holding has great 
economical advantages from wholesale purchases, carriage in 
bulk, the use of machinery, power to await a good market, division 
of labour, &c. ; but these may be counterbalanced by the constant 
presence of the master’s hand and eye—he works with his hired 
men and sets the pace: he is stroke-oar and not coxswain of his 
farm—and by cheapness of labour, where the wife and family 
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work long hours without wage. This was pithily put by an old 
landowner who had large farms in hand that may not have been 
remunerative: ‘ Of course, a small holder does best. He does 
the work of three men on the victuals of half a man.’ 

His observation had been anticipated by Arthur Young, who 
said of the small holders in the Isle of Axholme : ‘ Though I have 
said they are happy, yet I should note it was remarked to me that 
the little proprietors work like negroes, do not live so well as the 
inhabitants of the poor-house; but all is made amends for by 
possessing land.’ Where such a small holder succeeds he very 
soon adds to his holding, and thereby greatly increases his profit, 
for his expenses do not grow proportionately. A certain number 
of small farms are wanted as stepping-stones by which men 
of energy may gain scope for the full exercise of their powers; 
but it is greatly to be feared that many who take holdings under 
the county councils, if bad times come, will find that their 
enthusiasm has vanished and that their capital is disappearing ; 
and in the effort to save something from the wreck they will 
misuse their land and leave it in such a state that no other small 
holder can afford to cope with it. 

In two cases in Essex, where the best parts of large farms 
have been cut up into small plots, the number of holders has 
gradually diminished, their land being taken by the few who have 
made a success of their plots, generally at a much lower rental, 
on account of the bad condition in which the land was left. In 
one such case only one of the original holders survived, and hé 
absorbed the bulk of the land, a good deal of which had laid itself 
down to grass before he took itin hand. The history of the small 
holdings on the Stratton estate is recorded in the ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society.’ In 1849 Sir Francis Baring 
divided up a farm of 214 acres with the express intention of 
enabling the labourer to become a farmer. Seven of the fifteen 
tenants were labourers, the remainder being small shopkeepers, 
carpenters, carriers, and others just above the position of 
labourers. By 1887 no labourer-holder was left, and in 1894 a 
publican, a blacksmith, a baker, and a carrier between them 
occupied the whole acreage. This experiment started well: the 
land was above the average, there were no restrictions in cropping, 
there was every facility for disposing of the produce, and all out- 
goings were paid by the landlord. The rent had dropped from 
4391. to 2061. 
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In the New Forest, where there are abundance of common 
rights, there are plenty of small holdings, but a very large number 
have dropped out, as may be seen by the forsaken orchards and 
the ruined walls of cottages. Mr. Heywood Sumner fells us in 
the ‘ Book of Gorley ’ that in a space little more than a mile square 
there are now fifty-two homes, thirteen of which have been built 
in the last hundred years; during that time thirty-eight other 
houses have gone to ruins. It is probable that the lord of the 
manor may have refused to renew many of the leases that fell in ; 
but a deeper reason lies in the fact that the forest nowadays 
employs but few hands. The sawing is done by machinery, ship’s 
timber is no more shapen with the axe, wood is supplanted by iron 
in every direction, charcoal is no longer saleable, brick and slate 
are hideous successors to wood, clay, and thatch. Many of the 
people have emigrated; more have followed the glamour of gold 
into the towns. But perhaps those who stay are none the poorer 
for their lack of golden avenues. Independence and the compara- 
tive absence of competition, social and mercantile, make largely 
for content, while he who loves Nature has at his doors a paradise. 

Small holdings and large allotments seem absolutely required 
where there is a large amount of casual labour in country districts 
—e.g. for workers on wharves and docks along the Thames. 
Their provision should be compulsory where the employers are 
public bodies. If the Port Authority established a village of 
small holdings and allotments in the neighbourhood of Tilbury 
Docks they would enable their employees to work for themselves 
when not wanted at the docks. At present the casual nature of 
the work saps the industry and manhood of many who were steady 
hard-working fellows before they got dazzled with the charm of 
a big wage for a short spell of work. The venture should not 
involve any great expense, as the rents would be unusually secure 
if made a charge upon the wage. The gain, on the other hand, 
would not be small if the Port Authority had the call of a better 
class of men, for damage, thefts, and incompetence would not 
be nearly so frequent, and the ‘ dockers ’ might very soon be 
recruited from the aristocracy of labour. 

Whether small holdings should be leased or owned by the 
occupiers is to a large extent a question of demand. About Ireland 
there is no doubt at all. The Irishman is a creature of sentiment; 
and ownership is what he hankers for with all the fervour of a 
lover for his mistress. He is not happy till he gets it; having got 
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it he sobers down, works hard, grows more thrifty, and gains in 
self-respect and independence. He has a stake in the country, 
and generally develops in stability of character. So far land 
purchase in Ireland has proved an unqualified success. The only 
danger is that when the tenant has paid for and become actual 
owner of the land he may subdivide it among his children, as has 
been the case in the past. When three or four families establish 
themselves on a plot of land which is only sufficient for the main- 
tenance of one—if tenants they cannot pay the rent ; if owners they 
cannot prosper. It would have been wiser to create a new kind of 
estate and to have made small holdings purchased under the Act 
indivisible in perpetuity, unless with the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture. Perhaps the detached homesteads of the Irish in 
primitive times had something to do with the land-hunger of the 
race; for under Brehon law the next-door neighbour’s distance 
was regulated by the length one could throw a missile of the 
regulation weight ; whereas the Saxon system of living in villages, 
which was of great value for military purposes, may have tended 
to keep people from identifying themselves with a particular plot 
of ground. Unkind people say that the Irish could not live nearer 
without quarrelling, while kinder folk know that they would have 
been undefeated but for this isolation. 

In any case, what demand there is for small proprietorship in 
England to-day seems to be for homes rather than for home- 
steads. In the last thirty years a large class has arisen of 
property-owners who have bought a residence with a plot of land 
attached, but who depend more upon their savings or pensions 
than upon their income from the land, which, indeed, is seldom 
large enough to support them. Had they wished for homesteads 
for agricultural purposes they might have bought them under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1892, on payment of one-fifth of the 
purchase-money down, the repayment of the remainder being 
spread over fifty years; but this Act has been a practical failure 
through dearth of applications. 

The small holder did not apply to buy land under its provisions, 
because as a rule his ambition is to farm on a larger scale. If 
he bought land he would get a very much smaller return for his 
capital than if he used his money in hiring a larger farm. More- 
over, if he owned his holding he would be tied to a particular 
spot where it might prove impossible to add to his acreage in the 
future; so long as he is a leaseholder he has always before his 
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eyes the possibility of moving to a larger farm elsewhere. The 
same is the case with the well-to-do farmer. He rarely invests 
in the land he farms, unless he thinks the price so low that he 
will be able to sell it again at a profit. It is stated that several 
tenants of the Thorney estate who bought their holdings recently 
from the Duke of Bedford have already re-sold their purchases 
and are taking fresh farms elsewhere. 

Messrs. Cheney and Baines, the Commissioners for Small 
Holdings, said in their report of last year: ‘ A striking feature 
of the applications made under the Act (1908) has been the small 
extent to which the applicants desire to purchase their holdings. 
Out of the 23,295 applications received during the year only 629, 
or 2.7 per cent., expressed a desire to purchase.’ And this 
year they report: ‘The number of applicants who desire to 
purchase holdings is still a very small proportion of the total 
number of applicants. Out of 3,598 applicants in 1909 only 
78, or 2.1 per cent., expressed a desire to purchase.’ 
From inquiries made in a limited number of these few applications 
to purchase, it seems clear that these lands are not generally 
wanted for agricultural purposes, but because (1) they have a 
prospective value, or (2) they will be used more as homes than 
as a means of support, or (8) they may be wanted for some 
purpose requiring elaborate buildings, which involve large 
expenditure of capital. 

Labourers could hardly be expected to come forward to buy 
land under the Act of 1892; it would seldom be within their 
power to pay for one-fifth of the capital value, to stock the land, 
and to maintain their families until returns came in from the 
crops. The labourer in regular employment does not as a rule 
care to cultivate more than a quarter of an acre. If this allot- 
ment were his own, it is much to be feared that his independence 
would be sapped; for his only remedy against unfair wages and 
unfair treatment is to seek work elsewhere, or, if he be a man 
of energy and thrift, to take a small holding and become his own 
master. 

Perhaps there may be a moral danger, too, in the ownership 
of cottages by labourers; at any rate, the villages of worst repute 
are generally those where the houses have been originally built 
by squatters, and now are owned by people who have invested 
their savings in such property and who are dependent upon them 
for income. Here too often we find excessive rents, over- 
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crowding, repairs neglected, and in some cases lodgers taken in 
promiscuously. 

This is no argument against the labourer owning his house, 
but it shows that just as the enclosure of open fields gave the 
small owner something that was saleable, and so led to the 
sale of his land at the first time of stress and to the consequent 
consolidation of estates in the hands of large owners, so there 
is a likelihood of the labourer selling his cottage very speedily 
into the hands of a different class altogether. 

Perhaps another reason why the labourer does not try to buy 
or build a cottage for himself lies in the fact that on a great 
many estates cottages are let to labourers for 1s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. 
per week, though they would command 5s. or 7s. 6d. as ‘ week- 
end ’ cottages without need of advertisement. In fact, our land 
system is still to a large extent dominated by custom and senti- 
ment. The hereditary owner does not, as a rule, take the highest 
rent he can get: he likes a tenant who can be trusted to carry 
out his undertakings, and who is incapable of underhand action; 
he tries to get a friend as well as a debtor. Often we see a farm 
which has been leased to the same family for five or six genera- 
tions, and find the rent per acre just half that paid for land of 
the same character on the other side of the boundary-hedge. 
The nexus is not on a purely cash basis, any more than it is in 
the case of the cottager’s rent. Such a state of things may be 
bad for the nation or if may be good ; it exists to a large extent, and 
it is a fact that must be reckoned with. 

If it be to the interest of the nation that small ownership 
should be extended, it will be necessary to induce people to apply 
by using the credit of the State in their behalf. Next, care should 
be taken to prevent any subsequent consolidation of these State- 
made properties; and it would also be extremely desirable to 
re-establish a service tenure, under which each small holder should 
be obliged to furnish a trained man or a horse at fixed charges 
for the service of his country whenever it might be required. 

The result of small holdings will be, where they are successful, 
to establish a greater population on the soil; for there will be 
less economy of organisation and less machinery. The small 
holder will work harder and for longer hours; but his toil will 
be more of a pleasure, because he will be working for himself. 
Where he is successful he will not remain a small holder; where 
he fails his holding may be taken by a more successful neigh- 
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bour, who will probably quadruple his profits by doubling his 
land. 

If peasant-proprietorships are going to be popular in the future 
it means that we are ceasing to be a commercial nation, that the 
black coat is becoming less attractive than corduroy, that nature 
is supplanting artificiality, and that the Golden Calf is being 
forsaken for the Golden Age begun. Wordsworth’s Michael is 
a peasant-proprietor whom it is good to contemplate. His fields 
had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to him 


A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself, 


for here his parents had lived, 


As all their forefathers had done, and when 
At length their time was come, they were not loth 
To give their bodies to the family mould ; 


and when misfortune came, as it does so often in the form of a 


mortgage, how fine his strong resolve— 
The land 
Shall not go from us; and it shall be free. 


But the spinning which was needed to keep the poor home 
together could not help; the one hope of gain lay in leaving the 
land. The sand of the average small holder may turn to gold 
in the shape of health of body and mind, but the real metal is 
far more elusive to him than that with which London streets are 
paved. 

Cuampion B. RussEtu. 
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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


V.—BISHOP WILKINSON. 


Wuen I first saw Wilkinson, I was an Eton boy of sixteen. My 
father had recently been made Bishop of Truro. He had had 
no previous acquaintance with Wilkinson, who was then at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, but acting upon urgent advice, he 
had written to him asking him to become his examining chaplain, 
and Wilkinson had consented. They had an interview shortly 
afterwards which both created and sealed a most deep and 
emotional friendship that lasted for life. My father wrote to 
my mother, after his first strange talk with Wilkinson, ‘ I’ve 
been to see Wilkinson . . . the half was not told me. We had 
a very long, very serious talk, full of fears and yet of joyfulness. 
I knew him in a former state of existence very intimately.’ My 
father was impulsive in friendship, and his power of incisively 
criticising his friends sometimes came inconveniently into play 
in later intercourse. But though he afterwards perceived that 
Wilkinson was a man whose energies ran swiftly, deeply, and 
clearly in a narrow channel, and though he missed in him the 
humorous and romantic perception which so enriched and 
broadened his own outlook on life, yet his affection grew more 
tender, and his reverence for the glow and fineness of Wilkinson’s 
spiritual instinct increased every year. 

At the very outset of their friendship, each of the two passed 
under the shadow of a heavy sorrow. In 1877 Wilkinson had 
lost his wife; and my elder brother, a boy of remarkable promise, 
died at school at Winchester in 1878, a bereavement which 
caused my father passionate and inexpressible grief. All this 
evoked a peculiarly intimate and brotherly sympathy between 
them. 

Some days beforehand I became aware that Wilkinson’s 
visit was expected with a sort of agitated delight, and I 
became extremely curious to see him. My father spoke of 
him in terms which he seldom used, and seemed to be looking 
forward to Wilkinson’s arrival with a sort of youthful ardency. 
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BISHOP WILKINSON. 


He came; and going down to tea soon after his arrival I had my 
first joyful sight of him, and, boy though I was, fell instantly and 
almost jealously under the charm. 

He was then between forty and fifty. He was a man of 
moderate height, with an extreme grace of movement and 
carriage. His face was pale, with a clear parchment-like 
morbidezza complexion. His black smooth hair had an almost 
velvety gloss. He had a very expressive mouth, which fell in 
repose into a strangely wistful curve. His eyes were clear, but 
the drooped eyelids and updrawn brows gave him a weary and 
pathetic look. It was not that he looked physically fatigued, but 
there was an appearance of resignation, of burdens tenderly 
borne, of melancholy wonder about him. The expression of his 
face was that of sadness and patience. But he had the sweetest 
of smiles, lavishly distributed. If he caught the eye of anyone 
in the surrounding circle, he met it with a smile. His voice, too, 
was extraordinarily winning and arresting. It had a melancholy 
cadence, which passed under emotion into a sort of eager hope- 
fulness; and there was a slight hesitation about his utterances 
which gave an intimate sense of modesty and conciliatoriness. 
There was nothing dogmatic or assured or radiant about him, and 
anything more unlike the fashionable and influential clergyman 
could not be conceived. I had seen many dignified ecclesiastics, 
and was familiar enough with the self-reliant deference, confi- 
dent of welcome and respect, which so often characterises the 
successful leader. But Wilkinson seemed to have no sense of 
security and position, and, if anything, to be diffident and self- 
effacing, anxious to win rather than to impress. His courtesy, 
if it had not been so absolutely natural and instinctive, would have 
been almost elaborate. One felt him to be every inch a fine gentle- 
man, even a courtier. That very day, at tea, my sister, a girl of 
fifteen, went out to fetch something, and Wilkinson was on his 
feet in an instant to open the door for her. His dress had little 
that was markedly ecclesiastical about it. He wore, I remember, 
an ordinary frock-coat, which gave a look of great elegance to 
his slim figure, and out-of-doors a black Homburg hat, which was 
then unusual for a cleric. 

His talk was the most wonderful thing about him. I had 
been brought up in a very ecclesiastical household, where there 
was no lack of unaffectedly serious, and even religious, con- 
versation. But Wilkinson talked about spiritual experience, 
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about daily experience and discipline of character, about joys 
and sorrows, in a still more natural and intimate way. I do 
not know how the effect was produced, but he made religion and 
goodness, faith and holiness, the most beautiful and desirable 
things in the world. He spoke with no insistence or confidence, 
but as if these were the things which we all naturally cared about 
and thought about; and he had a way of turning his appealing 
eyes, with their half-mournful smile, from face to face, as if to 
include all, and to extract confirmation of his own experience. 
T cannot claim to have been a very spiritually-minded boy, but 
though Wilkinson talked thus at every meal, at every session, out 
walking or riding, I can only say that my one desire was that 
everyone else should be silent and let me listen to him. The 
thing was so beautiful and simple, so utterly without egotism or 
parade, that it wholly fascinated me. My father himseif seemed 
transfigured by the contact, and showed a combined subtlety and 
simplicity of spiritual feeling which I had hardly expected him 
to express, because he had often seemed to me before to mistrust 
emotional religious talk. 

But there was even more to come. I had to return to Eton 
a day or two after. What was my ecstasy of delight when this 
mysteriously reverenced and adored man, after breakfast on my 
last morning, asked me to walk with him; and pacing up and 
down the winding walks of the dense shrubbery and along the 
orchard path spoke to me with an incredible perception and 
delicacy of the difficulties of school life and the need of keeping 
the love of God alive in the heart. I could not answer him, but 
T drank in his words. On our return to the house he took me to 
his bedroom; we knelt together by the bed; he prayed with 
me in quiet words, and then, drawing me to him, blessed me 
with tender affection. I was accustomed to go back to school 
in those days with an almost tearful reluctance at leaving 
the affection and amenity of home. But that day I went off in 
a strange glow, only anxious to put into practice those sweet and 
strong counsels, and conscious, as I had never been before, of the 
width and nearness of the enfolding heart of God. I loved 
Wilkinson with the sudden and ardent affection, given utterly 
and unreasoningly, of a growing boy; and the thought of being 
what he would wish me to be, and of acting as he would have me 
act, were potent with me for many weeks. I was to remember 
his fatherly offer of help in darker and more troubled days! 
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The years passed on, and I did not see him again for a time; 
but at Cambridge I passed through a severe religious crisis, when 
the familiar beliefs seemed all broken up, my life appeared 
worthless and careless, and I found myself thoroughly adrift. 
It seems strange now to recall what I did. I had been much 
moved by a sermon of Newman’s, and I wrote him in my bewilder- 
ment a despondent letter, saying that I was not of his communion 
and did not seek to be; but could he resolve my perplexities? I 
received a severe and peremptory letter, almost menacing in 
tone, telling me to rouse myself and live more strictly. It was 
not what I wanted at the moment; and I wrote to Wilkinson, who 
replied at once in a most reassuring way, telling me to come 
and see him. I went on a dark foggy morning to his house in 
Grosvenor Gardens. It was a strange experience. I sate in a 
gloomy room, which reminded me of the consulting-room of a 
physician. There was a veiled lady sitting there in obvious 
trouble of mind. I was admitted on the instant to a study with 
lights burning. Never was there such a relief! I had expected 
to be examined, to be taken to task for my doubts and troubles ; 
but he swept them all aside and told me to think no more of them. 
He gave me a little very clear instruction, and handed me a small 
book of his own to read. I do not think that it was precisely 
suited to my need, for I wanted a more cogently intellectual 
treatment; but he brought back, I cannot now imagine how, 
the sense of the loving Presence of God, again prayed and blessed 
me, and sent me away happy and hopeful. He looked older and 
wearier than before, and I had a feeling that I must somehow 
have wounded his tender heart. But his teaching was hardly 
emotional—indeed, it was profoundly shrewd and sensible, for 
he told me to do anything but brood over my anxieties. ‘ Do 
your work, play your games, don’t get into the way of vaguely 
turning over religious books, don’t discuss your difficulties.’ He 
did not encourage me to come to him again or to write to him, 
and I feit that he had no sort of desire to establish a personal 
influence over me, but rather to let me fight my own battles on 
simple and straightforward lines. 

Now let me retrace my steps a little, and say briefly how he 
had arrived at the position which he held when I first knew him. 

George Howard Wilkinson was born in 1888, of wealthy parents, 
and had been brought up to live the open-air life of a country-house 
This gave him his easy touch with the 
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world and his familiarity with the life of the English upper-class, 
which requires an initiation to comprehend. The English upper- 
class has many virtues and serious deficiencies. It is courageous 
and honourable, it values aplomb and unaffectedness ; but it is ill- 
educated and dull, suspicious of ideas, and complacently con- 
temptuous of intellectual things. Wilkinson understood all its 
merits and defects instinctively, and partly owed to this his great 
influence in society, because he never undervalued the aristo- 
cratic qualities, while his spiritual fervour was never eccentric 
or extravagant, nor set courtesy and the social order at 
defiance. 

He went up to Oxford in 1851, where he won a scholarship at 
Oriel. This is a point worth noting, because his distinct 
intellectual ability was often lost sight of in his later life. The 
fact was that this side of his mind was gradually thrown 
into the shade by his intense preoccupation with religious ex- 
perience. He was never, of course, technically a student, and 
his work, as well as his disposition, removed him from the 
influence of what is known as culture; indeed, the intense im- 
portance of the discipline of character led him to underestimate 
the mental side of life. The personal knowledge of God, the 
establishment, so to speak, of a kind of electrical contact between 
the human will and the Divine grace, appeared to him to be the 
one hope and object of life, and the possibility of this vital con- 
nexion as the one lighted space in a world where so much is 
dark. Mental culture receded into the background, and 
became to him merely a means of exercising without fatiguing the 
overstrung mind. My feeling about him in later years was that 
he regarded intellectual and artistic pursuits as a man might 
tenderly regard the games of children, not contemptuously or 
impatiently, but with a kind of gentle wonder that men, in a scene 
where eternal verities were at issue, could seriously engage 
in pursuits which must of their nature be temporary. If he 
had to deal with intellectual people he manifested no sympathy 
with their interests, except in so far as those interests formed 
material for the exercising of spiritual gifts. He realised more 
the dangers of the life of thought and perception than its vitality 
and its aim. He never thought of writers and artists as idealists 
working on lines different from his own, but only as men who, it 
might be hoped, could be brought to employ their gifts in the 
expression and illustration of religious truth. But what saved 
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his work from any touch of sentimentalism was the funda- 
mental brainwork which he put into it. His perception both of 
men and of situations was shrewd and lucid; his sermons, for all 
their simplicity, were models of form and of concentration : there 
was nothing in the least diffuse or disorderly about them. Indeed, 
it is clear that he had a very artistic conception of a sermon, 
because it all sprang to life in his mind from end to end, like a 
living thing, before he worked it out. And then, too, his 
business capacity was great. He had a far-seeing grasp of con- 
tingencies and a wide view of detail; and it may fairly be said 
that his intellectual power was the thing that gave all his work 
its directness and its toughness. 

It was always said of him that he was ‘ converted’ by his 
own first sermon. The doctrine of conversion played so large a 
part in Wilkinson’s life that it demands a few words, because it 
is so often misunderstood. Conversion, in its perverted sense, 
is often used to describe a sort of mental crisis in which, under 
the influence of hysterical excitement and rhetorical intoxication, 
the spirit is hypnotised into an experience so abnormal that it 
often has a permanent effect on character, and has in retrospect 
the appearance of a Divine interposition. That was not what 
Wilkinson meant by conversion. He believed, indeed, that it 
often came suddenly upon the soul, but that it was only a natural 
step in a chain of circumstance, like the parting of the avalanche 
from the snowfield. What he meant by it was a realisation of 
truth, of the personal relation with God, so vivid and indubitable 
that the soul could never be in any doubt again as to its redemption 
and its ultimate destiny. But he believed that this might be a 
tranquil and a reasoned process, though in the case of sin-stained 
lives he was inclined to feel that the break with the past must 
often be of the nature of an instantaneous revulsion, a sudden 
perception of the hideousness of sin, and a dawning of the light 
of God. 

*‘ Conversion ’ was a word which carried great weight in Corn- 
wall. Ido not know what test exactly was applied, but the Celtic 
temperament was able to decide from the look, the utterance, the 
gestures of a preacher whether the change had taken place. It 
made a great difference to the effectiveness of my father’s minis- 
trations when it was realised, and freely stated, that he was a 
converted man. 

With Wilkinson there was never any period of despairing 
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uncertainty ; but if seems that his placid faith did pass through a 
crisis, of which his first sermon was the crowning incident. He 
never had any doubt as to his vocation, but the necessity of 
summarising the grounds of his faith and stating them in public 
before a congregation for which he felt a spiritual responsibility, 
did awaken him to the recognition as a concrete force of what he 
had previously known rather as an abstract truth. 

He did not realise or come into his pastoral strength and 
influence quite at once. It was partly that he did not find 
the exact sphere where his full powers could expand; partly 
that the method of individual appeal which he used required 
time to form itself. One fancies from the record that, though 
he was earnest and serious enough from the first, there 
was a touch of conventionality about him. He was a 
curate in London, and here he made his wonderfully happy 
marriage. He went as Vicar to Seaham Harbour, where he was 
perhaps a little dominated by the gallant and imperious old Lady 
Londonderry, who ruled the district like a miniature but not at 
all petty queen. At Auckland he was much hampered by the 
fact that the palace of the Bishop of Durham was in the parish. 
Bishop Baring, the occupant of the see, was a man of energy 
and earnestness, but a narrow Evangelical. He was able to see 
the spiritual force of his Vicar, but he was not wise enough, or 
tolerant enough, to trust him and his methods. He began with 
remonstrance when he saw that Wilkinson was advancing on 
lines of which he disapproved; he ended by acting with an 
arbitrary and even tyrannical severity. Wilkinson felt the strain 
acutely, but never were his fine feeling and his large-hearted 
faith more clearly shown than in the way in which he not only 
obeyed the mandates of his Bishop, but never allowed himself to 
criticise, in word or even in thought, the Bishop’s action. It was 
an intolerable situation, and it was an obvious relief when he 
found himself invited to London. For a short time he worked at 
a church in Windmill Street; but when he was transferred to 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, the great opportunity of his life opened 
before him. He found Church traditions that were conventional 
rather than Evangelical, a tone of opinion which united the faults 
alike of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. He found religion 
reckoned as one of the respectable and reputable civic forces, 
together with an intense suspicion of anything emotional or 
esthetic. Wilkinson was somewhat coldly received, but his 
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triumph was complete and swift. The sincerity, the simplicity, 
the intensity of his creed broke down all barriers: he was soon 
idolised by his congregation ; he had but to indicate his wishes and 
they were carried out. He could ask for a thousand pounds from 
the pulpit without hinting the purpose for which it would be re- 
quired, and it would reach him within the week. The wonder was 
that his popularity never affected him in the smallest degree. It 
is clear from his recorded words that no man was ever more 
intensely sensitive to the least breath of opposition or hostility ; 
he instinctively desired and valued the good opinion of the world. 
But he valued his conscience and his message more, and never 
modified the truths he had to tell; while his very sensitiveness 
kept him from ever presuming or dictating, and gave him an 
instinct for conciliation which was never blunted. 

He was never an orator, and used no arts of persuasion ; but 
the extreme simplicity and sternness of his message—because he 
never condoned human weakness, though he equally never lost 
sight of it—coupled with his intense winningness and sweetness 
of appeal, pierced through the conventional husk of many a case- 
hardened heart. But no doubt his great power was that of 
dealing, as a wise physician, with individual souls. He was so 
chivalrous, so absolutely reliable, so generous, so gentle, that 
soul after soul cast its burden of sin at his feet and asked to be 
taught how to amend what was amiss, to regain, if not the inno- 
cence they had lost, at least the path of purity and peace. Wilkin- 
son combined a horror of sin with an infinite compassion for 
frailty : he never suggested excuses, but pointed to pardon. And 
what was the strongest fact of all, though he carried in his heart 
the stained secrets of hundreds of lives, he never used his power 
for personal ends, nor tried to establish a personal dominance. 
He had no desire to seem to stand between the soul and God, or 
to retain a confidential hold over a single heart. What he did 
desire to do was to teach the sinner to fight his battles and to 
recognise his divine sonship. And though he probably heard more 
confessions than any man in England, there never fell across 
him or his penitents the shadow of the confessional. In fact it 
may be plainly said that he used the confessional in order to 
enable penitents to do without it. He had a native sense 
of personal liberty and independence, and he abjured alike the 
diplomatic and the despotic attitude; he wished souls to walk 
freely before God, and not to be bound to himself. 
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It was inevitable that such a man should be required else- 
where. Indeed, the strain of his work in London was so great 
that his doctor, Sir Andrew Clark, said afterwards that he had 
advised him to accept the see of Truro in order to save his life. 
He was already bound to Cornwall by ties of loyalty and affection, 
and the fact that my father earnestly desired him to be his 
successor had great weight with him. His work began happily 
and hopefully, and he fell under the romantic charm of Cornwall, 
its green watered valleys, its iron coasts, and the impulsive and 
generous hearts of its folk. 

He threw himself, moreover, with touching loyalty and yet 
with a fine initiative of his own, into interpreting and completing 
his predecessor’s schemes and designs. He evoked enthusiasms 
which my father had not reached, while his fine reverence for 
and confidence in my father’s ideas communicated to them a new 
and impulsive energy of motion. But in the midst of all his 
eager faith and joyful energy, a tragic shadow began to creep 
over his life. 

The human heart naturally longs to believe that the sorrows 
and pains of life have their prospective as well as their retrospec- 
tive aspect: that they make for future possibilities, and are not 
only the grim fruit of one’s own and others’ failures and sins. 
Wilkinson’s fiery trial had an almost tragic appropriateness. He 
had borne the devastating grief of his wife’s death with marvellous 
sweetness. it had sent him, with a deeper intensity than 
ever, into his cure of souls; and it had, moreover, evoked the 
mystical faculties of his nature. His friends know well, and his 
biography indicates, that after his wife’s death he was sustained 
by visions and by voices audible to himself alone. But the 
emotional strain of this and of his work, the perpetual using of 
one particular faculty, and, no doubt, of one particular part of 
his brain, involved him in a shadow so deep, an anguish so 
intolerable, that one can hardly bear to recount it. For nearly 
five years, while Bishop of Truro, he suffered the miseries and 
terrors of melancholia. His mind never lost its balance, but he 
suffered a daily martyrdom. He could get no rest; the prospect 
of work and daily engagements became unbearable ; the smallest 
decisions became occasions of mental torture. He struggled on 
manfully, trying to relieve his wretchedness by travel, and took 
long holidays from work. Sometimes the cloud lifted a little, but 
invariably closed in again. His self-control and patience were 
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wonderful. Probably only two persons—his daughter and Canon 
Scott-Holland, with whom he travelled—knew at the time what 
he had to bear. He never lost his courtesy and consideration for 
others; he was never betrayed into irritability or sharpness; 
indeed, though it often seemed impossible that he could fulfil 
an engagement, when he was once launched he generally spoke 
with the old force and lucidity. But, what was the worst trial of 
all, his joyful sense of the Divine Presence for long periods 
deserted him. He never doubted that the love and peace were 
there, but he was as a man imprisoned in a dungeon, hearing the 
breeze and the rustle of leaves against the bars. At last, after a 
series of gallant and faithful attempts to deal with the situation, 
he gave up, resigned the see of Truro, and lived a good deal in 
London, doing some quiet pastoral work, but often in great despair. 
The misery culminated in the course of a visit he paid to South 
Africa in order to study and report on the problems of the African 
Church. On the voyage out he could attend to nothing and take 
interest in nothing, and he was believed by those who saw him to 
be an utterly broken man. Yet he had fifteen years of active 
work before him. But on his arrival in Africa, the Bishop showed 
a wonderful grasp of the task he had come to discharge, and 
his utterances sowed the seed of a policy of union which 
has borne good fruit. Just before the end of his mission, the 
cloud rolled off suddenly, in a single instant, while he was 
giving an address. He had probably recovered some months 
earlier, and needed only a shock to break the prepossession. He 
had later visitations of the same trouble, but none so severe or 
protracted. Soon after his return to England he was offered the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews, which gave him a perfectly practicable 
sphere of administrative spiritual work; and it was no doubt to 
this that he owed much of his later immunity from the disease. It 
was impossible for him not to use himself up; but his new work 
gave him fresh interests, much change of scene, and some relief 
from the strain of individual work. The disaster had, no doubt, 
been partly due to the intense absorption of his faculties, which 
had driven all other interests into the background. He had never 
had the relief of a hobby, but had focussed al! his powers on one 
point. But in later life he took the greatest care to be occupied 
without undue fatigue, kept easier hours, and led a more sociable 
life. 

I remember seeing him at Truro when his sufferings were at 
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their worst. I had a somewhat intricate matter to consult him 
about, and I heard afterwards that this particular appeal had 
caused him great distress of mind. A decision had to be made by 
him, and what he decided was to be final. I certainly had no 
idea that there was anything amiss with him. He heard me with 
great patience; he asked extremely pointed and concentrated 
questions, and mastered the whole case with great rapidity. The 
only thing that surprised me was that, while, as a rule, his 
decisions were based upon intuitions, and were made without 
hesitation, on this occasion he deferred his judgment, and gave it 
me at a later date. 

But it would be impossible to exaggerate the depth of his 
suffering. His one great resource, both in dealing with himself 
and others, had been to realise and to depend upon the momentary 
and constant sense of the guidance of God. The whole of this 
relief was withdrawn from him. Sensitive and highly-strung as 
he had always been, yet he had always shown a peculiar power of 
patient endurance and a faculty for hopeful recuperation which 
had stood him in good stead. This, too, he lost; and he lost, 
moreover, the power of the emotional acceptance of suffering, 
which had often for him turned a failure into a triumph. He 
had been accustomed, too, to depend upon swift and gracious 
intuition rather than upon reasonable and logical processes ; and 
now he found himself compelled to act solely on reason and habit, 
without any inner sense of higher guidance. A sterner discipline 
could not be conceived. 

It was strange that his troubles left so little physical mark 
upon him. In later life he was as upright as ever; he became 
more sturdy in frame, and his very lineaments grew stronger and 
clearer. His speech was as deliberate, his movements even more 
stately, and his hair was as dark and full as it had ever been. 
Far from seeming a man who had descended into the very depths 
of spiritual darkness, and who had long sojourned on the brink of 
despair, he looked like one whose life had been continuously 
secure, who had, indeed, given rather than received, and who 
had so thrown himself into the sorrows of others that he had 
hardly endured sorrows of hisown. He died in harness, in 1908, 
in his seventy-sixth year, breathing his last at a meeting in 
Edinburgh, a few moments after addressing the gathering. It is 
characteristic that his very last words were of the practical effect 
of united intercession. 
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It was undoubtedly true that, as life went on, the Bishop 
became, as his biographer not unwillingly records, a much 
Higher Churchman. I cannot say that I believe this change was 
a very radical one, though it was undoubtedly a marked one. 

His early religious outlook had been that of the simplest Evan- 
gelicalism; but he was both docile and affectionate, and when 
he came into touch with men like Canon Mason, Canon Scott 
Holland, and my father, who he saw cared as intensely as he did 
for the root of the matter, but whose habits of mind were more 
ecclesiastical and catholic, he adopted a different phraseology and 
a wider range of ideas. His interest in cathedral building and in 
ritual had something a little pathetic about them. He raised 
great sums of money for Truro Cathedral, but he was not in- 
terested in the cathedral from the social, esthetic, or hieratical 
point of view, but rather as a practical expression on the part of 
individual givers of their confidence and faith. In later life he 
certainly took a much higher sacramental view than he had done 
in his earlier years, because by habit and devotion he realised the 
intense mystical force of the Communion, and the nurture which 
it afforded to spiritual vitality. But he was always an in- 
dividualist ; he thought of souls as solitary wayfarers, or as little 
groups of pilgrims, finding their anxious way to God—not as a 
mighty army marching with trumpets blowing and banners flying. 
A good instance of this is his strange and almost ineffective 
attempt to arrive at some principles of reunion in Scotland in his 
later days. He threw himself warmly into the reunion move- 
ment, arranged conferences, appointed days of united prayer ; but 
when it came to taking practical steps he had nothing to give but 
a lyrical passion of devotion, and he sternly declined and forbade 
any interchange of pulpits or any deviation from the principles of 
ecclesiastical organisation, saying that he did not believe that any 

such artificial fusion would foster the cause which he had at heart. 
His attitude caused great disappointment and discouragement. 
He would say pathetically that it was a terrible thought that de- 
voted Christians of different denominations could not kneel side by 
side at the altar ; but though he would have welcomed any convert 
to his own principles, he could not offer any sort of compromise, 
or give up any portion of what he believed to be the faith once 
delivered to the saints. It was more than a shock to his Presby- 
terian allies when he announced in a formal document that the 
idea of episcopacy was logically involved in the teaching of the 
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Gospel of Christ. It would have been better if he had not 
taken up the matter, because he had no controversial gift, nor 
the sort of statesmanship that can conciliate and accommodate 
opposing tendencies. He could direct and shepherd ; he could not 
negotiate or diplomatise. His Scotch episcopacy, indeed, is in 
some ways the least inspiring episode of his life. He was frail 
and outworn; and the record leaves the impression of a great 
battered vessel caught in the shallows—but for the fact that his 
pastoral instincts never for a moment deserted him, and the sweet- 
ness of his example, the delicacy of his human relations, his 
inspiring effect on individuals, made themselves felt as strongly 
in Scotland as they had done at all periods of his life. 

It seems to me that his strength lay in the fact that the core 
and centre of his faith was an exquisitely simple one—an intui- 
tion, for which ‘certainty’ is but a halting word, of the Fatherhood 
of God and of His hourly care for men, made manifest in the Life 
and Love of Jesus Christ. His whole purpose was to realise this 
presence at every moment of his life, and to lead others to realise 
it. He had the strongest pastoral bent; he did not wish to 
influence people or to proselytise or to have disciples; he was 
simply like a man who had found some priceless treasure and 
wanted to distribute it, or rather as one who had discovered a 
secret source of life and happiness and longed that all should 
drink. It was infinitely tragic and pathetic to him to see men 
and women looking everywhere for happiness, endeavouring to 
win it by pleasure and excitement, through ambition and vanity, 
while all the while it lay beside their path and within reach of 
their hand. And thus, though the confession of sin was often 
sad and painful enough, he had in it something of the angelic joy 
over the sinner who repents. The sadness lay not so much in 
the sin as in the hardness of heart which could not perceive it to 
be sin. One who lacked the pastoral instinct might feel a half- 
compassionate wonder that a man should spend so much of his 
time and energy in the microscopic investigation of diseased 
spirits. Of course, a man might have a scientific pleasure in 
such psychological investigation and in observing the laws of 
spiritual infection. But Wilkinson had no touch of that about 
him. He worked rather in the spirit of a poet than in that of 
a physician; it was the goal and not the details of the journey 
that he kept in view. Sin was to him rather the dark ante- 
chamber of glory, the slough through which the pilgrim must 
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struggle, that he might become aware of his need and of his hope. 
I remember his saying once musingly of the sad case of a man of 
high ability, who drifted into evil habits of life, that it almost 
seemed as if there was some root of bitterness in many souls which 
must flower before the new life could begin. His power lay in 
his intense hopefulness, his fiery assurance, and most of all in 
the example of the overpowering strength of his conviction which 
his own life gave, in every word and every gesture. Ido not think 
he was in the least interested in the ordinary environment of life. 
He had no curiosity about politics or history, about science 
or literature. Art, music, nature were but sources of refresh- 
ment which could soothe without distracting the spirit from its 
tremendous quest. He was far too courteous and sympathetic to 
exhibit any scorn for mundane interests, but neither could he 
pretend to take a hand in them himself. He listened to con- 
versations on such subjects with polite tolerance, only happy if 
he could find an illustration of some moral point of conduct. 

One personal characteristic of Wilkinson stands out very 
strongly all through his life—the exquisite sensitiveness and 
delicacy of his bodily frame. He was not a man who could 
rough it ; he was singularly dependent upon rest, upon the refined 
appointments of life: his house, his dress, his apparatus were 
always those of a wealthy and almost aristocratic fine gentleman. 
I think he showed his greatness and his simplicity by not troubling 
about this, and accepting these as the conditions under which he 
could do his work best; he did not plan for them or set any 
affected value upon them—he was simply unconscious of them, 
while they somehow enhanced his mysterious grace, and 
showed how the arts of courtly living and the pomps and vanities 
of the world may be consecrated to the service of God. 

It is not possible to put aside the actual and practical results 
of Wilkinson’s work, but it is quite possible to criticise his 
mystical mode of thought, and to say that it was merely sub- 
jective imagination and not actual experience. But so to the 
ordinary man is it with the raptures of the poet and the artist. 
One remembers Wordsworth’s lines ‘ On an Evening of Extra- 
ordinary Beauty.’ Well, the evening, with all its pomp of 
translucent green, its furrowed purple cloudflake, was there just 
as much for every shepherd, housewife, and child in the Rydal 
valley that day ; that waning orange light struck just so upon every 
outer eye. But if one of those simple folk had said that he saw 
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the sunset indeed, but did not feel the august emotion which it 
awoke in Wordsworth’s mind, that is no disproof of the existence 
of that emotion; it is but an interpretation of the same tangible 
facts by different minds and hearts. And just as the finer ear of 
musicians can detect the special harmonic chord thrilling above 
and below the single note which is all that the duller mind 
can perceive, even so it is with the emotions of religion. The 
eye of the lover can discern a desirable charm in the beloved face 
that is hidden from the indifferent. In questions of beauty and 
love it is safer to be on the side of the artist and the lover; and in 
matters of religion it is better to be on the side of the saint. The 
mistake is when the saint or the artist or the lover predicates that 
the emotion is an objective one, which all can feel, or ought to 
feel. And when on the religious plane the saint begins to dog- 
matise, and to say that thus and thus only can God be found, 
and to think that such secrets are hidden from the world because 
of their grossness and the hardness of their hearts, then he 
becomes a false prophet. The error of religion has been that it 
undertakes to explain the world, when its work is to interpret it. 
Conduct does not spring from religious belief; rather, both belief 
and conduct are the flower and the fruit of some hidden life. The 
strength of Wilkinson’s life, its universal appeal, is not that it 
recommends one particular shade of denominational belief, but 
that he perceived and detected a loving intention behind and 
in life, and that even on the very threshold of despair he 
never faltered in his faith. But we mistake him wholly if we 
think of him as a man who made up a bundle of convictions, and 
felt it his duty to impress them on the world. It was rather that 
he realised so intensely the peace and beauty of holiness that he 
could not be silent; he could not help revealing what he felt so 
urgently to souls which seemed to be sadly and blindly missing 
the very thing they needed. In the ecclesiastical world, obscured 
by conventional tradition, darkened by policy and partisanship, 
a life such as his opens suddenly as a glade opens in the dusky 
twilight of a forest and reveals the tranquil spaces of the evening 
and the soft light of a low-hung star. 

















THE LOST IPHIGENIA| 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jounny’s search was not, however, conducted altogether with 
such ease as he had anticipated. Madame Costanza was soon 
enough ‘run down,’ as he said; and he obtained an interview 
without any difficulty. But when she found the nature of his 
errand he was treated to the most profitless and unpleasant ten 
minutes that he had ever known. 

The hawk’s eyes were flashed upon him; the lady’s forefinger 
was flung out with dramatic directness. 

‘And what do you want with her—with this Miss Vaneck? ’ 
demanded Madame of him. 

Johnny jerked back his head resentfully. What business was 
it of this fat Frenchwoman what he wanted with Sarolta Vaneck? 
What business was it of anybody but just of Sarolta and himself? 
But on second thoughts he realised that perhaps it was just as 
well the lady should look after the interests of her pupils— 
especially in the case of such an uncommonly pretty girl. 
Accordingly he smoothed the anger from his face and, after that 
rebellious pause, answered cheerfully, stammering : 

‘The fact is, I’ve come to Paris to ask Miss Sarolta ifi—to— 
well, to marry me.’ 

The extended finger dropped; the splendid flashing eyes 
passed from fire of anger to coldness of contempt. 

‘En vérité!’ said Madame, in tones of high satire. ‘ You’re 
already on such terms with Miss Vaneck—indeed! And yet you 
want her address? ’ 

‘I—I—’ the young man stammered. He hardly knew what 
she was striving at, but it was surely something ‘ jolly nasty.’ 
Yet how could he explain his ignorance of the beloved’s move- 
ments, the extraordinary scantiness of their acquaintance? 

‘Allez, jeune homme!’ said Madame Costanza, and she 
indicated the door with a dramatic sweep of the arm. 
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Lady Warborough, too, had called him ‘ young man,’ but it 
had not been in such a tone as this. Furiously it broke upon 
Johnny that while Lady Warborough seemed to deprecate his 
project as unwise for himself, Madame Costanza regarded him 
as threatening some harm to her pupil. What harm? It was 
very unusual for Johnny to turn pale, but he did so now from 
sheer wrath. 

‘Oh, I say! ’ he exclaimed ; then dived for his hat. 

What was the good of speaking to anyone capable of such a 
suspicion? It was just like a Frenchwoman, he told himself. 

Before he reached the door a final remark of the lady’s struck 
his ear : 

‘I admire your audacity,’ she was saying. ‘You come to me 
—to me !—to assist you.’ 

‘I am very sorry I did,’ said he in honest indignation. 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ she answered him. ‘Ah, mais—it was 
a little too much to expect, wasn’t it? Only an Englishman 
would have had the front... !’ 

It was certainly only an Englishman who would have left her 
as Johnny did, without even an attempt at explanation. 

Yet, as he went along the Boulevard St.-Germain, where was 
situated Madame Costanza’s well-known residence, entre cour 
and jardin, a sudden awful qualm seized him—what would the 
woman say to Sarolta? And then he was conscious that he had 
made a conspicuously false start. 

It was all the more necessary that he should find Miss Vaneck 
without delay. The means he employed to attain this end were 
artless but effectual. He merely patrolled the western end of 

‘the Boulevard St.-Germain from the earliest likely hour, the next 

morning. And in the group of businesslike young women with 
music-rolls under their arms who presented themselves at the 
great teacher’s house shortly after ten o’clock, Sarolta herself 
duly appeared, escorted by Mrs. Mosenthal. 

Mrs. Mosenthal had an obviously French bonnet poised on 
the exuberant black curls. Sarolta, in a cool-looking holland 
coat and skirt, and a simple shady hat, made an astounding and 
delightful contrast. He was glad to remember that, although 
she chose to style her ‘ Aunt,’ Sarolta’s relationship with the 
‘ Jew lady ’ was not that of blood. 

His first impulse was to cross the street with outstretched 
hands. But he had time to reflect, and he warily told himself 
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that if Madame Costanza had had the opportunity to misrepre- 
sent him he might very well be repudiated on her doorstep, and 
have added mistake to mistake. He had the strength of mind, 
therefore, to turn his back and stroll away up the Boulevard, 
gave himself half an hour on the Quays, and returned. 

By-and-by Sarolta emerged from under the lofty porte- 
cochére; this time in company only of a scholar-companion. 
Johnny—dogged, yet scarlet with shame at his proceeding— 
followed the unsuspecting couple till they parted at the corner of 
the Rue de la Harpe; when Sarolta flew on alone with light step 
up the banale modernised street and disappeared through the 
side-door of a little frame-maker’s shop. 

Johnny’s heart thumped as he followed, after a sufficient 
pause, and, although the door was open, rang the bell. 

He asked for Madame Mosenthal upon an instinctive impulse 
to demonstrate the straightness of his purpose. The pleasant 
maid, nut-brown and sloe-eyed, clacked her tongue and was 
desolated to say that Madame was out. Then, greatly daring, 
he asked for Mademoiselle. 

Promptly he was ushered into a small shabby room that had 
nevertheless nothing to shock a far more fastidious observer than 
Johnny. For it contained little besides a piano, a couple of arm- 
chairs, a music-stand, and a clock. 

Sarolta, still in her pretty winged brown hat, was leaning 
with both elbows upon the lid of the closed piano, studying a 
piece of music spread before her. At his entrance she looked up, 
her bright face expressive of intense surprise. 

‘Good gracious!’ she exclaimed; then straightened herself 
and flung the sheets of the music together. As she did so a 
name largely printed in black on the title-page jumped at Johnny 
with an odd sense of familiarity—‘ Lothnar.’ 

‘Good gracious! ’ exclaimed she again. The completeness of 
her surprise showed that Madame Costanza had held her tongue. 
At this moment he hardly knew if he were glad of it. 

He must have presented a foolish spectacle, it may be 
supposed, for all at once she broke into laughter. 

‘You do remember me, then?’ he said, gaining courage. 

She remembered him. 

“Yes; you are the young man of the canoe at Warborough 
House. But I did not expect to see you here.’ Even as she 
spoke, the light mirth vanished from her air; she drew her 
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straight eyebrows together: ‘It is Lady Warborough who has 
sent you, of course. Now I understand. It is no use, no use! 
Nothing on earth will make me give it up—my vocation, my 
career! ’ 

They were both too innocent in their youth to be conscious 
of the absurdity of such a suggestion. But here was Johnny’s 
opening. Looking back on it afterwards, he said to himself he 
had been the silliest ass it was well possible for a fellow to be; 
that he had stammered and stumbled, and conveyed in the end 
hardly anything of all he felt and much that was blundering and 
misleading. 

Nevertheless he could not give himself the comfort that it 
was his bashfulness only which had procured him so unqualified 
a rejection. 

It was not that she had no love for him so much as that she 
had no love tor anything outside that Art (with capital A) which 
filled her every thought. All Johnny’s wealth, the position that 
his name would give her, his two fine places, the pictures and 
the diamonds, tempted her no more than did his devotion. She 
laughed at him first. 

‘You car’t imagine how ridiculous you are.’ 

Then she grew angry and demanded to know if he took her 
for a fool. 

In his misery he uttered something of his horror for the life 
she was choosing ; and then she fulminated : 

‘If you only knew what a fool you are! ’ 

It was on this that she went back to her original suspicion. 

‘It is no use pretending. Lady Warborough has sent you 
after me.’ 

And on his disclaimer, wrathful in his turn, she nonplussed 
him completeiy by the fierce question : How, then, had he tracked 
her? And how had he dared? 

‘I hardly even know you. I would not even have remem- 
bered your name if it had not been a funny one.’ 

The young man had no choice left then but to pick up his hat 
in silence, even as he had done at Madame Costanza’s, and take 
his departure. He could not, however, bring himself to leave 
her without a final word : 

‘ Look here,’ he said, planting his card with a slap on the top 
of the piano; ‘a line to that address will always find me. And 
if ever you wanted me I’d come to you,’ added poor Johnny 
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with an irrepressible click in his throat, ‘from the ends of the 
earth.’ 

The girl, in her young hardness, smiled derisively. And yet 
she was conscious of a faint, not unpleasurable emotion, about 
her heart. 

‘You might want a friend, you know—you never can tell,’ 
pursued Johnny doggedly. And then he added, with a wistful 
air: ‘ You cannot help my being your friend, you know.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Mes riuues,’ said Madame Costanza, addressing the first 
morning class, that of her more advanced and promising pupils, 
‘T have had a telegram from Dr. Lothnar!’ 

All this lady did was dramatic. Like Mrs. Siddons, it would 
have been hardly possible for her to utter the most trivial words 
without giving them the value of a stage remark. But, unlike 
Mrs. Siddons, there was nearly always humour even in her tragic 
pronouncements. It was one of the reasons why her pupils 
adored her. She might (and did) fulminate wrath, affect 
despair, or scathe with scorn; but the keen hawk’s-eye had 
always that saving glint of mirth, the good laugh was never far 
from the most thunderous outburst. The dramatic form in which 
life presented itself to her added enormously to its interest for 
those about her. Madame Costanza could thrill her listeners 
with the story of a salad. If she had come in upon her class this 
morning with the remark : ‘ Mes chéries, the sun is shining,’ the 
hearts of those six damsels would have stirred in a manner no 
amount of splendid rays outside could have evoked. 

Yet now, the teacher’s mien, her grand voice of importance, 
and the gesture which accompanied it, were warranted. 

The girls, who had risen from their seats with bright smiles 
of welcome, stood transfixed. One turned very pale as with a 
sense of impending fate. The name of this girl was Sarolta 
Vaneck. 

‘Yes, my children,’ proceeded the singing-mistress after a 
due pause, ‘I have received a telegram from the great Dr. 
Lothnar—he is in Paris. And he says: ‘‘I want an Iphigenia— 
will call this afternoon to choose among your Virgins.’”’’ 

A long-drawn ‘Oh!’ ran from lip to lip; only Sarolta was 
silent. Madame put the blue paper back in her pocket. 
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‘It is so,’ she said in tones of satisfaction. ‘He may try 
elsewhere ; he comes back to me in the end.’ 

She remained musing a moment; then went on: 

‘Do you know what it means, children? It means, for one 
of you, the chance of a lifetime. Pooh! What am I saying? 
It means a chance that does not come once in a century... . 
Believe me or not, Lothnar is one of the great geniuses of the 
world. Wagner? Wagner was but the precursor, I venture to say 
—Lothnar is greater than Beethoven even—because Beethoven is 
also only as a rung in the ladder. . . . You know what he has 
already accomplished, mes chéries? His inspiration is dramatic, 
but there is no living inspiration rich enough to collaborate with 
him. So he goes to those giants of old—to the Greeks! Across 
the centuries they meet . . . Aischylus, Euripides—Lothnar! 
The wonders of ‘‘ Prometheus’’ are still on every lip. The 
‘* Prometheus ’’ of Lothnar has cast fire upon earth indeed. Now, 
I must tell you, a tenderer but not less magnificent theme engages 
his attention, and he wants an Iphigenia. . . . To one of you, 
children, to one of you, little ones, may come the glory of inter- 
preting Lothnar’s Iphigenia to the listening world. . . . 

The speaker had a fine theme for her own dramatic instincts, 
and she gave them full scope. She paced the floor before her 
staring class; flung superb gestures broadcast; turned her 
flashing eyes heavenwards, while her voice fell into thrilling 
cadences impressive as a church bell. 

Suddenly she dropped from her heights. Humour—slightly 
rueful perhaps—replaced her magniloquence : 

‘Only do not imagine that it will be all roses and laurels, my 
cherubs. Whoever is chosen, let the others say to themselves : 
“*Oh, 1a, 14, nous l’avons échappée belle! We have had a fine 
escape from Lothnar’s claws!’’ That Lothnar, he is not 
human! If you think you are going to be cossetted, compli- 
mented, made much of, as you are here, oh! it is you that will 
be mistaken! What he will want of you he will get, if he has 
to grind it from you, if you have to give it with your blood, with 
your soul. And, if you can’t give it—pft!—that is the end of 
you as far as he is concerned ; you are nothing—a cracked instru- 
ment to be thrown away. Understand that: the singers are his 
instruments, and he will have them tuned and pitched as he 
chooses . . . and then he plays on them. That is why he will 
permit no performance of his chief works except at the theatre he 
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has himself founded, and under his own supervision. We have 
all had to make our pilgrimage to Frankheim to hear ‘‘ Prome- 
theus,’’ crowned heads and poor artists like me, all alike! Now, 
Frankheim will out-Bayreuth Bayreuth—’tis I tell you so! And 
Lothnar—it is a Satan of hardness, obstinacy, pride—only he 
makes music like an Archangel!’ 

With this encouragement, Madame Costanza proceeded to 
business details : 

‘Clare Voysey, and you Isabelle, my good children, as the 
Lord has chosen to give you contralto voices, this is not for you. 
My friend, Dr. Lothnar, may be as mad as any genius ever was, 
but I defy him to make an Iphigenia out of anything but a 
soprano. Sady—Friulein Hedwige ’—she hesitated a moment, 
her glance resting on Sarolta—‘ you have had only a year’s 
training, my child,’ she said kindly, ‘but——’ She paused 
again, and a significant smile hovered upon her lips. 

Sarolta’s heart was beating so fast that she failed to realise 
the encouragement. Between nervous apprehension and desire 
she hardly knew whether the next words were delight or terror. 
‘ After all, he can only refuse you. Yes, I want him to hear 
you . . . it would be well he should hear you. You—and Marie 
too. Un peu trop mezzo, this poor Marie; but . . . tempera- 
ment! You will all four come. Sady, Hedwige, Marie, Sarolta 
—this afternoon—four o’clock, if you please. My little contralti, 
I dispense with you for the day. Yes, Clare, should he ask for 
a contralto I shall not forget you; but you do not imagine you 
are a Clytemnestra yet, my poor innocent? No, I will not hand 
you round on a little dish—I know my Lothnar. Parbleu, he 
would be capable of tasting none of my cooking at all. Mes- 
demoiselles, we will devote the morning to singing each once 
through what we will serve to the Doctor this afternoon. The 
same songs, each of you—I have thought it over. ‘‘ L’Aria de 
Bach,”’ the ‘‘ Canzonetta ’’ of Mozart—you have a chance, Sady, 
with your facility on the trill—‘‘ Elsa’s Traum,’’ and the 
‘* Waldstindchen’’ of Strauss. It is a great deal. It is even 
too much, but do not believe that he will let you go straight 
through. I have known him stop a candidate at the first four 
bars of asong. I do not say this to frighten you—only to prepare 
you. Allons, mes enfants!’ 

Each of the four pupils left Madame Costanza’s door that 
morning with the tragic conviction that never had they so 
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disgraced themselves. The gay little American, Sady Schreiber, 
who had broken down on her best shake, was in tears, declaring 
that she could do it on her head at home, but that she 
knew she had not a mite of a chance, and vowing she would go 
to bed. 

But Sarolta was silent, her teeth set, her black brows drawn. 
She was saying to herself, ‘I will succeed!’ And an inner voice 
was whispering back to her, ‘ You will be chosen.’ She knew 
that when she returned again along that street the violent beating 
of her heart would seize her once more—that her knees would be 
trembling beneath her; yet something in her spirit was slowly 
but determinedly rising to the ordeal. A sense of romance and 
adventure was stealing into her blood. 

She had now been nearly a year and a-half in Paris, and had 
much developed, as a matter of course, in experience and in many 
other ways. Mrs. Mosenthal had only remained with her long 
enough to see her firmly established in Madame Costanza’s good 
graces; and this latter lady had arranged with a well-to-do 
American pupil, Miss Sady Schreiber, to give her house-room 
and chaperonage. This word was not so absurd as it might seem 
applied to Miss Sady Schreiber ; for, though only a few years older 
than Sarolta and remarkably pretty, she was possessed, as 


Madame Costanza knew, of a considerable shrewdness and know- 


ledge of the world. Compared with most of her companions 
she was rich; and though it was her whim to live the student 


life in as complete a manner as possible, she was able to live 
it with a due regard to comfort as well as picturesque 
effect. 

Sarolta had never had anything to do with money matters, 
nor had she ever troubled her head with the thought of them. 
She accepted the state of affairs arranged between Madame 
Costanza, Mrs. Mosenthal, and Sady unquestioningly and 
without any sense of obligation ; even as she accepted the fact that 
she must go in shabby garments while her companion went in 
daintiness; and that where Sady need never apparently deny 


herself the satisfying of a whim, her own allowance of five pounds 


a quarter had to keep her going in boots and gloves and, as far as 
possible, in clothes too. 


But, though Miss Schreiber practically hore the whole 


expense of the ménage, she soon recognised Madame Costanza’s 
wisdom in providing her with a companion. She grew enthu- 
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siastically fond of Sarolta. The arrangement was thus to the 
advantage of both the girls. 

Sarolta soon fell in with the self-reliant student ways of her 
associate. She and Sady did everything together—walked to the 
classes, frequented concert and opera. 

These months of hard work in a foreign land, away from the 
protectors and playmates of her childhood, had yet been the 
happiest she had ever known. But it was the mere preliminary 
stage before real life should begin. 

Now she seemed to herself as one standing on the edge of a 
great flood: the tide was calling her, to bear her whither she 
knew not. She must leap and plunge—and she would, with a 
high heart! 


Madame Costanza, large and magnificent in velvet and fur, 
received her trembling pupils that afternoon in the hallowed 
precincts of her reception-room. This apartment, with its glim- 
mering expanse of parquet floor, its superfine Steinway grand, 
its isolated groups of antique furniture and the celebrated collec- 
tion of modern masters that adorned its walls, was altogether 
awe-inspiring. 

The girls missed the familiar shabbiness of the class-room ; 
and they were, moreover, conscious that, underlying their 
teacher’s extreme jocularity, there was an unwonted and con- 
siderable nervousness. 

Then ensued an hour of dismal waiting. Madame ceased to 
crack her jokes, grew restless, promenaded through the shining 


length of the room several times, drummed on the window-pane, 
shuddered at the fine autumna) rain falling without, with such 


expressiveness that each pupil seemed to feel the chill fo the 
InalTow of her bones; and finally declared, in the voice of one 
pronouncing sentence of death : 

‘He will not come.’ 

As she spoke, her momentary ill-humour passed. She stood 
in the middle of the room surveying the disconsolate row, and 
gave a chuckle : 

‘T knew he had every fault, that Lothnar. But I had credited 
him with a single redeeming quality. Yes, he is a monster, I 
would say; but he has never kept me waiting. Well! What long 
Vittle muzzles; and a minute ago your teeth were chattering. 


Eh bien, quoi? All is not lost; we will console each other. We 
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will have a concert intime, and then tea. You will sing; I will 
sing. Sady, I have ordered little cakes from Rumpelmayer—je 
ne vous dis que ¢a!’ 

‘Isn’t she just adorable?’ said Sady to her neighbour. 

So the curtains were pulled, the light turned on, and the 
dismal October afternoon shut out. The piano was opened, and 
Madame Costanza sat her down to it, beckoning up the eldest of 
her pupils. 

‘We will, if you please, begin with the aria of Bach, just as 
if that traitor was with us. Come, now, Hedwige; a bold attack, 
if you please.’ 

Hedwige, a dark, sallow girl, with a lowering countenance 
which much belied a simple earnest nature, took her post at the 
piano and opened an immense mouth. 

‘Une vraie bouche de requin, that poor child!—I do not deny 
it,’ her mistress would say of her; ‘ but, out of it will come some- 
thing which will stir the world some day. And, besides, for the 
opera, who wants looks? We le: ze that to the music-hall, if you 
please.’ 

So the plain Hedwige attacked her high note with due bold- 
ness. It was not often that Madame Costanza accompanied a 
pupil. But, when she did, it was as if she were lifting faltering 
purposes with her two strong hands. 

Hedwige sang; and her yoice, in its extraordinary power, 
echoed and vibrated round the room. 

The door burst open, and a man rushed in, as if propelled by 
a whirlwind. The singing girl, as she stood facing the door, was 
struck silent, though her great mouth remained open. The three 
other pupils sat transfixed. Madame Costanza’s hands fell off 
the piano; she wheeled round upon the music-stool, and 
screamed lustily : 

‘Comment, Lothnar? Lothnar! Is that you?’ 

One would have thought that seeing him had been the last of 
her expectations. 

The man halted in his headlong advance, and made a flapping 
motion of his hand towards Hedwige. 

“I asked you for an Iphigenia,’ he said in a grating voice. 

‘ Hedwige, my child,’ said the mistress in a sweet, sad tone, 
‘ go and sit down.’ 

Then she rose majestically, and indicated her three remaining 
pupils with one sweeping gesture. 
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These two, Costanza and Lothnar, had not seen each other 
for nearly two years, and were good friends. It was a singular 
meeting; but the dramatic lady could adapt herself in the flash 
of an eye to the most singular situation. 

The man folded his arms, dropped his head, and from under 
bushy overhanging brows flung a searching look upon each of the 
girls in turn. 

Sarolta, whose heart had almost stopped upon his entrance, 
felt it steadying as she returned the great musician’s gaze with an 
odd sense of defiance. She saw a tall, angular man, with features 
rugged, yet distinctly chiselled. Across a dominating brow, fur- 
rowed with three vertical lines of thought, a sweep of grizzled hair 
was tossed like seaweed across a rock. The lower part of the 
face was half-hidden by a reddish beard that, forking, gave the 
countenance something of a Leonardo air; contradicted, how- 
ever, by the wildness of a growth evidently little used to cosmetic 
or shears. From under the thick eyebrows, too, eyes looked out 
very different from those of the serene Italian genius. These 
eyes were unmistakably northern: pale blue, flaming from the 
shadow of those pent-house brows, with an intensity so concen- 
trated, a light so fierce and brilliant, as to give the impression 
of a spirit at once ruthless, certain of conquest, and not quite 
sane. 

‘Rise, young ladies,’ said Madame Costanza. There was a 
vibration, as of quickened pulses, in her voice. 

The three rose. Sarolta unconsciously stepped in front of the 
others. His eyes passed her; then flashed back to her. She felt 
as if her soul, a very small thing, were being wrenched from its 
secret seat of life; weighed, examined, turned inside out. He 
looked away again; it was as if it had been flung back at her, a 
worthless little rag. 

‘I will make Miss Sady Schreiber sing for you, Doctor,’ 
suggested Madame. 

She beckoned to the girl as she spoke; and Sady advanced, 
white to her pretty lips, with a smile more nearly resembling the 
grimace of a baby about to cry. The ordeal was far worse than 
even her terrors had expected. 

Dr. Lothnar hesitated a moment, then shrugged his shoulders, 
and flung himself into the armchair nearest to him so violently 
that it creaked again. 

‘Do not forget, my child,’ whispered the teacher, as she 
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pushed the girl towards the piano, ‘ that you sing as much for me 
as for yourself.” 

The other two sat down again; Sarolta remained standing 
because she lacked the simple initiative to move. She had 
thought her soul had been flung back to her ; but now it was being 
drawn from her again, more slowly, less harshly, but with so 
subtle a power that she felt the defiance changing within her to 
some unknown sensation, as of a decline of her own personality, 
a giving out of herself towards something all-absorbing. Beneath 
the shadow of a lean hand propping his forehead, the Master’s 
eyes were fixed upon her. 

Sady Schreiber’s light, sweet voice, miraculously flexible, fell 
silent at last, after a silver-clear trill. Madame looked round in 
triumph. It was not everyone who could render you Mozart like 
that! 

Lothnar’s hand dropped from before his face. 

‘I have heard nothing,’ he said abruptly. 

‘ Ah, mais par exemple! ’ 

‘I’ve heard nothing! ’ repeated the man in loud overbearing 
tones. ‘ Make that one sing.’ 

Madame half rose from her music-stool ; a flush of anger was 
on her handsome massive face. Her keen eyes crossed glances 
with those madly iuminous orbs of his, and there seemed to ensue 
a silent measuring of will. Then the lady turned back to her 
keyboard. 

‘Approach, Miss Vaneck,’ she said with an irritation she 
dared not let loose upon the genius. 

Sarolta never knew how she sang. 

‘Quite execrably,’ Madame told her afterwards, in the same 
words she had used at their first meeting. Sady, on the contrary, 
assured her, with the loyalty of a comrade, and the pride of one 
who had suffered defeat, that it had been too lovely. Sarolta knew 
herself that her breath had unaccountably failed her, that she had 
gasped, as neither Sady nor Hedwige had done; that she had 
broken a phrase ; and only for Madame’s superb accompaniment 
had perhaps broken down altogether. But, apparently, none of 
this had mattered. Something of the gold, perhaps, which 
Madame Costanza had discovered had shone and glittered through 
all these defects. Anyhow, before she had reached the end of 
Elsa’s amorous chant, Lothnar got up, placed his hands on 
Madame Costanza’s shoulders, and unceremoniously turned her 
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out of her seat; then, sitting down himself, he called the girl to 
him with a single jerk of his eyebrow. 

‘Sing!’ he ordered, striking a note. ‘Louder. Again. 
Again.’ Each time he spoke his long thin finger struck. 

Sarolta’s voice rose and rose again, each time more purely, 
more strongly. Her cheeks were scarlet, her heart beating 
against her ribs; and yet, growing upon her was a sense of strife, 
of exhilaration that was almost ecstasy. 

‘Na,’ said Herr Lothnar, dropping his hand from the piano, 
to address Madame in German. ‘So well she has not studied, 
but something she has contrived to learn. Etwas hat sie doch 
gelernt.’ He looked and spoke across the girl, ignoring her 
proximity. The teacher hastened to exculpate a favourite pupil. 

‘ She has not had time yet. She has been with me only——’ 
He interrupted her with a ruthlessness that was somehow not 
offensive, so obviously did it spring from an intense concentra- 
tion of idea and purpose. 

‘Na, it is all the better. I will the easier make of her what 
I want.’ 

A stir ran through the room, repressed by the awe which the 
man’s presence inspired in them all, including the doughty 
Costanza herself. So! Sarolta was the chosen one! Sarolta 
herself felt a sudden calming of her senses, but no surprise. 
Had she not known she would be chosen? 

He sat awhile in silence, his blue eyes seeming to look inward 
and yet at something infinitely remote. Save for Madame 
Costanza’s heavy breathing, there was no sound in the room. 
Then he struck a few chords, and broke into a curious measure, 
now five, now six to the bar. Into this presently came a phrase 
of piercing yet very simple sadness. It was not a phrase in the 
accepted sense, for it ceased without coming to a close. 

‘Heavens, how sad!’ cried Madame. ‘It brings the tears 
to the eyes! ’ 

‘And you?’ cried Lothnar, turning the searchlight of his 
glance full upon Sarolta, ‘ what does it say to you? Nothing but 
that—hein? A wail? A drowning kitten apostrophising fate? ’ 

She answered him boldly, almost fiercely, as one determined . 
not to be intimidated. 

“No; it is sad, but it is strong—it accepts fate.’ 

The man sprang from his seat with the energy that charac- 
terised all his movements. He caught the shaded electric light 
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from the piano, and lifted it so that its full harsh illumination 
fell upon Sarolta’s face. Resisting the natural impulse to blink 
and turn away, she followed that other curious rebellious sense 
and gazed back frowning into the eyes which scrutinised her 
brutally. 

‘Who is responsible for you? Are your parents alive?’ 

‘I am an orphan.’ 

‘ Desto besser! So much the better.’ He laid down the lamp 
as he spoke and turned away. Once again the absence of any 
personal element in his remark prevented its callousness from 
being utterly unbearable. Silence returned to the great room. 
The man stood, driving his fingers through his forked beard, lost 
in thought. Suddenly he scowled from the sitting pupils to their 
teacher. 

‘Impossible to talk before these little frogs! We have to 
discuss things unter vier Augen.’ 

He spoke irritably, reproachfully. Madame Costanza hur- 
riedly endeavoured to atone. 

‘Go, my chiléren, go!—We keep Sarolta, do we not?’ She 
hesitated. 

‘Did I not say unter vier Augen? ’ 

‘Go then also, my child,’ said, with her large patience, the 
teacher to Sarolta. ‘ You shall hear from me to-night, I promise 
you.’ 

Sarolta demurred. Was she to be sent forth, and fate still 
hanging in the balance? She felt driven to question point-blank ; 
but this time courage failed her : she dared not. 

Lothnar, standing, flung a single look at her that drove her 
out of the door, as if his hand had been on her shoulder. 

‘Oh my! oh my! oh my!’ ejaculated Sady, as she bundled 
herself into her furs in the anteroom, with a comical air of 
mock terror on her delicately quaint face. ‘The rockiest old 
grizzly that ever growled isn’t in it! Aren’t I just glad, as 
Madame says, that I’m not in his claws! ’ 

‘I think I'll sit on the doorstep, and wait till he comes 
out! ’ cried Sarolta wildly. ‘ Why should I be treated like this? ’ 

‘You'll do no such thing,’ said Sady, flinging her friend’s 
cheap boa about her neck, and dragging her to the door. ‘ You’re 
not going to play spillikens with fame and fortune! It’s all very 
well pretending, but we’d just give our ears to be you—wouldn’t 
we, girls?’ 
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The other two looked at Sarolta askance, without replying. 
This sign of incipient jealousy comforted Miss Vaneck more than 
her friend’s optimistic assurance; she allowed herself to be led 
homewards, along the wet shining street. 

Sady only stopped once, and that was to groan aloud at the 
thought of the little Rumpelmayer cakes wasting their sweetness 
on Madame Costanza’s untouched tea-table. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hvumuine Elvira’s sweet, prim ‘ Lament,’ Sady ran gaily up the 
many stairs to their cinquiéme in the Rue Clotilde. 

Sarolta, following two flights behind, her very feet weighty 
with thought, heard the twittering voice break into a cry, 
followed by an excited hail : 

‘Sarolta, Sarolta! Say—your beau has been here! ’ 

She had a scornful smile as she emerged from the dimness of 
the stairway to the brightness of the top landing, where the 
incandescent light was of the crudest description. It illuminated 
something just now, however, worth looking at—a bunch of 
hothouse carnations and roses was tied on to the door-handle of 
the little apartment. The close air was filled with the scent of 
southern gardens. 

‘Faithful Johnny, of course!’ said the American promptly. 

She disengaged the flowers and surveyed the card attached. 
As she had opined, the inscription ran : 

‘With Sir John Holdfast’s kind regards.’ Underneath this 
formal dedication were a few words, apparently added at the door 
itself : ‘Sorry to miss you. May I call this evening?’ 

‘ Now, that’s what I call being properly bunched,’ commented 
Miss Sady, dipping her little nose among the petals and drawing 
an ecstatic breath. ‘ Not a wire in that lot, my dear. It’s just 
as if some one had gone and harvested in a fairy bower! ’ 

‘ Keep them, then,’ said Sarolta with indifference. ‘I make 
you a present of them—and of the donor too.’ 

‘Don’t I wish you could,’ responded the other with truthful 
accent. ‘My angel, wouldn’t I just quit it all and settle down to 
domesticity and society—the cream of British society—with a 
thankful heart! I wasn’t cut out for a career, and that’s a fact; 
and I don’t hanker to share any laurels with the grizzly that calls 
itself Lothnar.’ 
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Sarolta made no reply as she let herself in. She crossed 
their single sitting-room, bumping against the furniture as she 
went; fumbled for the handle of her bedroom-door, and having 
entered, shut it behind her. 

‘Sarolta!’ called her companion, surprised. But the only 
response was the click of a bolt shot into its socket. 

‘Well, I never!’ 

Sady deposited her flowers, turned on the light, examined the 
state of the fire, and mended it, and proceeded to make prepara- 
tions for a belated and substantial tea that would serve them 
for an evening meal—it was part of her scheme of ‘ glorious Ve» 
Bohemian freedom ’ that, save for the morning visit of a jovial 
Normande, they should live unhampered by servants. She next 
plunged the flowers into a jar of greenware, drew the curtains 
closely, and surveyed the scene with some pride. 

She had chosen this perch, on the highest rise of the hill of 
St. Geneviéve, the loftiest point of that quarter of decayed 
colleges and couvents extincts, known in older days as l’Univer- 
sité, after mucu search and deliberation. The house Had its 
front on the wide stone-flagged Place du Panthéon—perhaps the 
most deserted, most dignified, and delightfully silent spot in 
ancient Paris. 

Having duly furnished the low-ceiled rambling suite of 
mansarde rooms, she had found an ever-increasing satisfaction in 
their ownership. To begin with, the view they had from under 
those zinc-covered eaves! There was not—except from some 
church steeple—such a wide and free one in all Paris, she would 
declare. 

And certainly there was something in the statement. The 
three small dormers of their sitting-room gave over a fine per- 
spective of the Panthéon dome on the right, of St. Etienne du 
~ Mont’s medieval spires on the left; and, over the brown roofs, 
sloping down to the east sundry centenary trees of the Jardin des 
Plantes raised waving evergreen tops. Sady would point you out 
the noted cédre du Liban with a proprietary air. 

From their bedroom lucarnes, at the back, you could please 
yourself with a vision of the twin belfries of Notre Dame; and 
beyond, the bold outline of St. Jacques on his tower; or, beyond 
again, the pearl-grey roofs of the Louvre ; or beyond all, towards 
the sunset, the misty green outline of Argenteuil hills—not to 
mention that in some afternoon hours the great pile of Mont- 
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martre’s Sacré Coeur, white, sad, and aloof, would fling back from 
its rosace windows glints of sunshine, golden or carmine. The 
rooms were different indeed from the close sullen lodgings of the 
Rue de la Harpe. 

Sady had taken an artist’s pleasure in fitting her abode 
with quaint and antique simplicity. The carved-oak bench and 
chairs, the fifteenth-century bahut, and the rest of it, had cost 
her a good deal, though Sarolta thought that things, nearing as 
these did the verge of decay, must have been bought for the sake 
of economy. 

Even if her own exiguous means had allowed her a choice in 
the matter, the younger girl’s disposition would have made her 
shirk any of the duties of the ménage, including the more agree- 
able one of adorning the habitation. She was profoundly 
indifferent as to what she ate and drank, whether she lay soft 
or no. Sometimes, indeed, absorbed in her dreams, she would 
scarcely perceive if it were warm or cold about her and would 
let the fire out, to her comrade’s fury. She took her life with 
Sady as a matter of course, with all its pretty refinements; much 
as she had taken the noisy, scrambling, hand-to-mouth existence 
with the Mosenthals or the luxury of her visits to Lady 
Warborough. 

To Sarolta the only thing that mattered was that inner life of 
hers, vivid, ambitious, shot with wonderful fancies and stimulated 
by relentless work. 


So it may be said that Miss Schreiber was the presiding genius 
of this quaint student’s dwelling in the Rue de Clotilde. 

Having duly contemplated the effect of the branching roses 
over the embroidered tablecloth, set with the cups of pate tendre 
which had been her most recent purchase, she now made the 
tea and then called lustily upon her companion. 

‘T’ll come presently,’ was the answer extracted at last, as 
from a long distance. 

‘I expect you’re qualifying for an assistant grizzly,’ cried 
Sady with cheerful tartness. 

She sat down herself, but somehow could muster no appetite 
without the usual companionship. And once again she shouted : 

‘Do come, Sarolta! It’s real mean of you to shut yourself 
off! Sarolta!’ 
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The door burst open, and Sarolta stood irate and blinking on 
the threshold. 

‘Can’t you leave me a moment in peace?’ 

The indiguant retort which was rising to Sady’s lips fell 
silent ; she had caught sight of her companion’s face. 

‘You’ve been crying! Why, honey, what is it?’ 

The other stiffened herself against the loving arms flung about 
her, against the dear tenderness of the voice; but the next 
moment she was weeping aloud, pressing close to the little 
comrade’s breast, feeling the thin embrace tighten around her, 
and drawing a comfort from it that yet in an odd way added to 
the poignancy of the ache at her heart. 

‘Tell me, honey! Tell her own Sady! My blessed lamb, 
don’t sob so! ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ gasped the other. ‘Oh, Sady, hold me—I’m 
frightened ! ’ 

‘My blessed !—it’s the horrid bear! There, you shan’t go 
with him. Why should you go? I’ll tell Madame Costanza 
myself. Good gracious! Nobody can make you go, darling.’ 

She broke off abruptly, for, with a vigorous movement, 
Sarolta had pushed the consoler away. 

“Not go!’ she was laughing in scorn, though the tears 
stood on her hot cheeks. ‘Not go! Oh, Sady, how silly 
you are!’ 

‘Then, why are you crying, Miss?’ 

Some slight show of exasperation in such circumstances may 
be permitted even to the most easy temper. 

* Because I am silly, too, I suppose,’ said Sarolta succinctly. 
‘Oh, no, don’t ask me to explain! I might talk till Dooms- 
day, and you’d never understand! ’ 

She sat down, fell hungrily enough upon a crisp petit pain 
and pushed her cup towards the teapot. 

Swelling with indignation, Sady performed the desired office, 
dropping the sugar and measuring out the milk with the air of 
one who wishes it to be understood that she will not lightly 
presume again. But a minute had not passed before Sarolta’s 
hand stole across the table towards her. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried the placable American, and her bright 
eyes became suffused in her turn—‘ What shall I do without 
you?’ 

“You'll have to come too—that’s all,’ cried Sarolta. 
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The sense of depression had gone from her. She grew gay 
—almost recklessly so. i 

In the middle of her second roll she sprang from the table, 
breaking off. her excited chatter, to rush to their little book- i 
case. i 

‘Who was Iphigenia? Haven’t we got anything Greek 
here? Sady, is it possible that you are so utterly lost to culture 
as to have nothing Greek on our shelves?’ ‘: 

‘Well,’ said Sady plaintively, stirring her tea, ‘I got you 
all the Norwegian myths, and two lives of Wagner, only last 
month, Sarolta, and——’ 

The shrill summons of the door-bell, incongruously followed 
by a discreet tapping, interrupted her. 

‘My message! ’ cried Sarolta. i 

She flew out of the room, and was heard wrenching the bolt. 4 
A disappointed ejaculation and the murmur of a manly voice : 
followed ; and Sady laughed as Sir John Holdfast walked meekly 
in, following the openly disgusted -Sarolta. 

‘Well, now!’ exclaimed Miss Schreiber, ‘if you have not 
come in the very nick of time!’ ; 

The newcomer’s face, which had been the picture of discom- 4 
fiture, brightened perceptibly at the words. 

Miss Vaneck sat herself down again to her abandoned tea in 
sullen silence. 

Johnny was more than a year older, but nobody would have 
given him the credit of it. Only an acute observer might have 
noticed certain new lines of determination about the mouth, and 
an increased directness and steadiness of gaze. He might seem 
as boyish and blundering as ever; yet within him was the man 
who knew his own mind. 

‘I am glad to hear that,. Miss Sady,’ he said. ‘Won’t you | 
shake hands? ’ : 

Sady tipped her little fingers in friendly fashion into the big 4 
clasp offered to her. During the months of her joint life with 
Sarolta this adorer of her friend’s had become a familiar per- 
sonality ; from which it will be seen that, in spite of the uncom- 
promising rejection of his addresses, Sir John Holdfast had 
contrived to establish himself at least on a familiar footing with 
the object of his adoration. 

Sometimes a simple straightforwardness of method, backed 
by an undeviating purpose, will accomplish its end where the 
18—-2 
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utmost tact might fail. Before the young man had reached the 
end of his disconsolate homeward journey, after that first unsuc- 
cessful visit to Paris, he had told himself that the parting need 
not be irrevocable, even if her decision should be so. There 
was no reason why he should not at once endeavour to start the 
friendship he so earnestly offered her. It would be, at any rate, 
a step in the right direction. 

And, after all, this modest ambition he found not too difficult 
of realisation. Sarolta had never been brought up to conventional 
ideas of prudery. Sady hailed from a country where the very 
respect which surrounds the young girl precludes any thought 
of the precautions rife in less chivalrous countries. And, from 
the first, Sady liked Sir John. Though quite realising the hope- 
lessness of his case, she could not help admiring in a feminine 
way the indomitable perseverance with which the young man 
appeared with his offerings of flowers, opera tickets, motor drives, 
and the like. She admired, too, the guarded courtesy of his 
attitude towards two girls, ready in Bohemian fashion to take 
the fun he offered them. 

Though Johnny’s ‘ friendly ’ visits to Paris, after a duration 
of between five to seven days (according to the frequency of 
Sarolta’s smiles), invariably ended in a proposal, he had never 
once presumed beyond a manner which would have been becom- 
ing to the courting of the best-chaperoned young lady in England. 

Sarolta dreamily enjoyed the fragrance and beauty of her 
admirer’s flowers, ate his sweets, revelled in the opera-boxes, 
and found the motor drives stimulating; but it was Sady who 
appreciated the chivalrous fashion in which the Englishman 
offered all these good things. ‘ Real grit,’ she called him; and 
something more. 

She provoked Sarolta’s contemptuous mirth on one occasion 
by referring to him as a kind of Knight of the Round Table; 
and her furious indignation by actually pleading his cause. For 
that lapse she had been ever after humbly apologetic. Was not 
Sarolta set apart, being marked for Art (with the big A), and for 
a Career (with the big C)? Was she not given to the world for its 
joy, and was it not to give her in return undying glory? 


Sarolta’s belief in herself and in her vocation was not only 
shared by her friend, but encouraged by Madame Costanza her- 
self. Yet even, in spite of such ambition for her favourite, and 
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the fact that she was a very dragon of propriety in aught that 
concerned her pupils, Johnny had contrived to conciliate this 
redoubtable lady. 

Reassured that the youth was no gay Lothario—reassured 
besides that he was not likely to tempt Sarolta from the lonely 
path of high achievement, she had come to regard Johnny’s 
periodical visits as quite agreeable diversions. Most normally 
constituted women like nice, smart, good-looking young men; 
he grew to be ‘ce cher Johnny,’ or ‘ce pauvre Johnny’ on 
Madame’s lips. She did not wish him success, but she, too, was 
sorry for him. She permitted his assiduities to her pupil because 
of their discreetness as much as because of their hopelessness. 
And so it was that, in spite of this hopelessness, Johnny found 
himself pleasantly among friends during his French trips. 

Yet this evening Sarolta had positively scowled at sight of 
him. It was disheartening. 

‘Have a cup of tea,’ said Sady, comfortingly. 

As he sat down he cast anxious eyes at the countenance of his 
adored one. Those fine black brows of hers were still drawn; 
those lips he loved were set into a line which only youth and 
their lovely carmine kept from being stern to hardness. 

Sarolta had many times looked angrily at him—indifferently, 
mockingly. But to-night there was something else in her rare 
glance : contempt—almost dislike! He wondered what he had 
done. . . . She had been expecting some one else, and was dis- 
appointed to find it was only the stupid Johnny! That was it. 

She was expecting some one else! As this conviction grew 
upon his mind his face flushed darkly. Who could it be?— 
He put down his teacup. 

Sady here, unconsciously, enlightened him. 

‘Sir John, did you not hear me say, you’re just in the nick 
of time?’ 

‘Did I?’ said he, confusedly, startled from his jealous trend 
of thought. 

‘My, yes—you needn’t be frightened a mite. Sarolta, do for 
goodness sake put a pleasant face on!—You’ve just scared your 
visitor stiff. She’ll smile on you in a minute, Sir John, if you'll 
only promise her all the books on Iphigenia that have ever been 
written, the first possible moment to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Iphigenia? ’ echoed the bewildered Johnny. 

‘Yes, my dear sir, Iphigenia—a Greek lady who, as well as 
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I recollect, was unkindly treated by her papa. Behold!’ said 
Sady, waving her hand—‘ the new Iphigenia! ’ 

Sir John was more at sea than ever. ‘I never knew you had 
a father about, Miss Sarolta.’ At which Sady’s laughter rang 
out, while Sarolta only hunched her shoulders like a petulant 
schoolgirl. 

‘ Sir John,’ cried the American, ‘ is it possible to be so lost to 
culture? ’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Sarolta, suddenly fixing the young man with 
darkling eyes, ‘he’s never heard of Lothnar either.’ 

‘T’ll be shot if I have,’ said Johnny. 

But, even as he spoke, memory pricked him. Stay, where 
had he heard that name? When had he seen it written? 

‘Lothnar,’ he repeated ; ‘ wait a minute!—I say, isn’t he a 
fellow who writes songs or something? That day I found you 
in your old lodgings, with your Aunt, you know, you had a song 
with that name on it on the piano.’ He was smiling at his own 
acumen, when the jealous anxiety returned in full force. ‘I say, 
is he the fellow you were expecting to-night? ’ 

Even Sarolta’s ill-temper was not proof against such an 
absurdity; she joined in Sady’s mirth with a laugh as uncon- 
trolled as a child’s. Then both the girls spoke together : 

‘Lothnar here!’ mocked Sarolta; ‘we'd be as likely to have 
Kaiser William! ’ 

‘Why, man alive! ’ cried Sady, ‘ Dr. Lothnar’s a tre-mendous 
person! The great genius of the century, as Madame calls him. 
But it’s quite true,’ she added, ‘ Sarolta’s expectation has to do 
with him: we are to know to-night whether he’s going to have 
her to sing in his new opera.’ 

‘It’s almost settled I’m to be his Iphigenia,’ said Sarolta. 

She lifted her head proudly, drawing up her slender throat. 
The glance she fixed on Johnny was no longer unkind; it was 
brilliant with a wonderful light. 

‘By George,’ thought he, ‘her very face seems to shine! 
. . . Oh, how beautiful she is, and how I love her!’ thought 
Johnny, while his honest heart sank lower and lower with an 
indescribable sense of failure. 

Vaguely if came upon him that a rival admirer might have 
divided them less than this. So the moment had come, the 
thought of which he had abhorred and dreaded from the first. 
Sarolta, flower of girlhood, was to tread those desecrating boards ; 
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was to offer herself up for the public pleasure ; be criticised, stared 
at, admired, applauded, or hissed. 

‘Oh, I say!’ he murmured feebly. 

But Sady caught a glimpse of the misery in the young man’s 
eyes, and was moved to administer consolation. 

‘Tt ain’t all settled yet, you know! ’ 

‘Sady . . .!’ reproached her friend fiercely. 

And here it was, as if Madame’s dramatic instinct could 
never fail her, even at a distance, that the little bell pealed 
again, and all three started to their feet. 

‘That’s it!’ said Sady. 

‘Let me go!’ said Sir John. 

Sarolta sat down again, seized with trembling. 

It was an irony of fate, surely, that it should be from poor 
Johnny’s own hand that his beloved should receive the summons 
to her new life. 


‘ All is arranged,’ Madame wrote in her wild scrawl. ‘I 
expect you to-morrow, at ten o’clock. . . . My dear little 
Iphigenia! ’ 


The parcel of Greek translations which Sir John had duly 
brought round in the morning remained unopened where they had 
been deposited in the antechamber. Thérése, the Normande, put 
them out of her hand in a dark corner; and Sady herself only 
found them long after Sarolta’s departure. 

For the old life in the pleasant room of the Rue de Clotilde was 
destined to go on but for-three days more: all Lothnar’s deci- 
sions were followed by prompt action, and Sarolta had hardly 
a moment to breathe— much less to think. She received imme- 
diate orders for Frankheim; only sufficient delay being granted 
to enable Madame Costanza to communicate with the London 
relatives. 

The girl had one or two solemn interviews with her singing- 
mistress—in which that lady gave her a vast amount of advice, 
professional as well as motherly, but hardly any enlightenment 
upon the future. 

Dr. Lothnar himself had arranged, she was informed, where . 
she was to live at Frankheim; and had even provided a 
companion for her journey, from whom she was to receive all 
necessary instructions. 

‘ As for you,’ said Madame, ‘ you have just to be obedient. 
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Regard yourself as one going to a new school—but don’t alto- 
gether forget the old teaching.’ 

She came to the station to see her pupil off—that was a 
dramatic moment! She folded the girl in a warm embrace; 
chid Sady gaily for her tears; and finally thrust Sarolta into 
the compartment designed for her, after a volubly conducted 
introduction to a sallow elderly person who already occupied 
it. 

Frau Teresa Hegemann silently extended a knobby hand to 
Sarolta. It was cold, even through its brown woollen envelope. 

‘Write to me, honey!’ implored Sady. The tears were 
coursing down the uplifted face, the small pointed chin quivered. 

‘IT will, I will!’ cried Sarolta, waking from the sort of trance 
that held her, to lean out of the open window towards her dis- 
consolate friend. 

Madame Costanza’s kind handsome face, though deter- 
minedly wreathed in smiles, seemed to her to wear a look of 
doubt, almost of anxiety. The night was very chill, and the 
hour uncongenial to high spirits. The prospect of so many 
dark hours of journey, in a second-class carriage with so grim- 
looking a companion, was disconcerting. Sarolta felt as if she 
were being wrenched from all warmth, safety, and affection ; and 
unacknowledged misgiving assailed her. 

Madame, meanwhile, was persistently haranguing the taci- 
turn German lady; she expatiated on the convenience of 
there being no one else in the compartment, on the excellent sleep 
they both could have, each on her banquette, on the possibility of 
obtaining coffee at the frontier. 

‘Please be seated, Fraulein,’ said Frau Hegemann sud- 
denly to Sarolta. ‘You cannot be aware that you are blocking 
the window and keeping me from hearing all that Madame 
Costanza has to say.’ 

It was her sole acknowledgment of the great lady’s 
urbanity. 

As Sarolta hastily sat down, Madame made a little rueful 
grimace at her. 

‘ Still a couple of minutes,’ she said, consulting her watch. 
‘Voyons, Sady; do not let yourself go like that; you will do 
your voice a mischief! ’ 

It was here that Sir John Holdfast made a totally un- 
expected, but not unwelcome, diversion. He came rushing 
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along the platform, interrupting his progress with little jerks to 
stare into the high carriages as he passed. The expression of 
his face was comic in its intensity. 

Sady waved her soaked handkerchief with a little giggle; 
and this brought him with a rush to their compartment. He 
was encumbered with one or two parcels, besides the inevitable 
flowers. Even as he came to a standstill, doors were slammed 
and whistles sounded. He had time but for a few inarticulate 
words : 

‘Just found out you were off—thought I’d never catch you! 
—Few flowers—few bonbons.’ 

(It is to be admitted he said ‘ bongbongs.’) 

Madame and Sady good-naturedly assisted in the hoisting 
up of these farewell tokens. In her forlorn frame of mind, 
Sarolta hardly knew how gentle was the glance she gave him, 
how pathetic the smile! .. . 

The long train groaned and moved away. The girl shut 
her eyes tight, clenching her teeth: she would not trust herself 
to give a last look at those kind faces, those waving hands, 
whose clasp had been so strong and friendly! 

‘Dieu vous bénisse, mon enfant . . .’ Madame Costanza’s 
farewell words were lost in the rattling of the window, as Frau 
Hegemann severely closed it. 

Sarolta lay back wondering why she should feel so forlorn. 
How joyfully she had skipped away from London, on the 
oceasion of her first great departure ; how little she had minded 
the tears of the Mosenthal herd, the regrets of her English 
friends. Nay, to be frank, had she not rather been glad than 
otherwise when fat, vulgar, good-tempered Aunt Rebecca had 
left her to her own devices in Paris? 

Madame and Sady—these two were more to her than those 
others to whom she owed all. Even the scent of Johnny’s 
flowers was gushing up to her nostrils now with a singular 
appeal. 

The train was moving quite fast, through a panorama of 
half-built, lamp-lit roads. She cast a look upon the unfamiliar 
outside world, and then, for comfort, parted the tissue-paper to . 
gaze at her bouquet. 

She started as Frau Hegemann addressed her : 

‘Es thut mir Leid, Fraulein, but it will be quite impossible 
for me to endure those flowers in the compartment. ll strong 
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scents are, iiberhaupt, noxious to the voice. So, for your own 
sake, you will do well to throw them out of the window.’ 

Sarolta’s first impulse was to resist so absurd and ill-natured 
a demand. 

‘ Really !——’ she began. 

She broke off, however. Had not Madame said, You must 
be docile? Was not this old woman, odious as she might be, 
chosen to look after her by Dr. Lothnar, by the great Master, 
himself? 

‘If I cover them up, very closely, in the paper again .. . 
she faltered. 

“I cannot have it at all, Fraulein,’ said the other firmly. 
‘ And, anyhow, it is perhaps best that we should come to a clear 
understanding from the first. It is under my roof that you 
will reside, at Frankheim, das Hegemannsche Haus—a 
boarding establishment for ladies of the highest families, who 
desire privacy and retreat—and the institution is conducted 
upon the strictest principles of discipline. No gentlemen 
are admitted promiscuously.’ She paused, and the gaze she 
now fixed upon the girl was charged with unpleasant signifi- 


cance. ‘I allow no promiscuous intercourse under my roof,’ 
she went on, emphasising the words with her brown-gloved 
hand. ‘Frankheim is not Paris,’ she asserted, with German 


hatred and contempt. ‘My regulations, with regard to the 
young ladies entrusted to my care, you will find, no doubt, very 
different from those of Madame Costanza. Neither out of doors 
or within, will young females boarding with me have oppor- 
tunities for light intercourse. I make no inquiries into your 
past, Fraulein,’ she concluded with increasing venom, ‘but you 
must understand that this kind of thing cannot occur at Frank- 
heim ’—the bony finger indicated the flowers. 

For all reply Sarolta sprang to her feet, let down the window, 
and flung the lovely bunch of fragrance and colour into the 
night. She had never wanted Johnny, nor his love-tokens ; yet, 
as she cast this last one from her, it seemed as if she had been 
made to sacrifice something that was both good and strength- 
ening to possess. 

She sat down again, panting a little, feeling the cold of the 
air rush across her burning cheeks with a sense of relief. 

‘May I beg that you will shut the window again?’ said her 
companion, sarcastically polite. 

















THE LOST IPHIGENIA. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hegemannsche Haus, Frankheim : 
November 3. 

DARLING, 

I hope you had the postcard announcing my safe arrival. 
I have your two dear letters. Forgive me, Sady; I know 
I ought to have written; but I could not. A week here to-day, 
and, oh, my dear, you can’t think how horrid it is! I don’t 
know how I shall stand it. 

Madame said I must regard myself as a girl going back to 
school: I never thought how true that was going to be, or 
what a disgusting school I was going to find myself in, with 
Frau Hegemann for head-mistress. She’s got an old sister, 
Fraulein Schwank, and she’s just as bad. 

I’ve got a pocket of a bare room, looking out on a narrow 
street, and here I sit with nothing to do—nothing to do, Sady, 
that is the worst of all. There are three other girls here. I 
don’t care much about them somehow, though they are pretty— 
I will say that—and quite young. They are too German, and I 
don’t think they like me. They are to have some part, they 
think, in the new opera ; they don’t know what yet. One of them 
—she is almost a peasant—sang in ‘ Prometheus.’ I believe they 
hate me because they’ve heard I am to be put before them. 

And there are some old cats that match Frau Hegemann and 
her sister. We are never allowed out by ourselves; we are 
hardly allowed to talk to each other undragoned by Frau H., 
or one of the old cats in question. I could scream. Sometimes 
I think I’ll run away. It’s positively maddening. I keep 


asking Frau H.: ‘ What am I to do? ’—‘ You must wait, Frau- 
lein. You will be told in due time what you are to do.’ ‘ But 
my work? ’—‘ You can practise your singing in the salon.’ 


‘Ach, was!’ Iery. ‘How can I practise when I haven’t even 
got the score? ’—‘ That you’ll have to wait for, Friulein.’ ‘ And, 
besides,’ working myself up into a fine fury, I assure you, ‘if I . 
am to be expected to get up my part in your stuffy salon, with 
everybody coming in and out !’—‘ You will be told, Frau- 
lein, what is expected of you, when the time comes.’ 

And so it goes on. Would you believe it?—she wouldn’t even 
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let me buy the book about Iphigenia! One thing I have secured, 
though, and that is the words of ‘ Prometheus,’ as Lothnar pro- 
duced it—it’s stuck up in every book and music shop here with 
picture-postcards and photographs and portraits of Lothnar him- 
self, and Friedhelm Reinhardt, the tenor, as Prometheus. You 
remember, don’t you, Sady, how Madame raved about him? 
I’m going to send you a couple of them—I mean the postcards 
—and one of the new theatre, which is in the middle of the 
park. Of course I haven’t been allowed to see that yet: it is 
the resort of the Frankheim fashion and the military, you 
know! We trudge up and down the wet streets—it’s fiendish 
weather—with some old gorgon at our heels. The only thing 
that consoles me is that it is Lothnar, Lothnar, Lothnar, on 
every side. I went into a shop to buy some shoelaces, and 
there was a dreadful coloured picture of him over the counter, 
with a laurel-leaf hanging crooked on a corner of it; and the 
shopman was talking to a fat customer about him. ‘Ja, he has 
arrived,.unser Doktor,’ he was saying. ‘ He is at the Altschloss. 
Na—na, bewahre! now nobody may approach him. Er com- 
ponirt ja!’ ‘One says the new piece is to be grossartig,’ said the 
other. ‘ Grossartig!’ echoed the shoemaker, wagging his head. 
“My son, he is third flute, as perhaps the Gna Herr has 
es 

And then, my dear, Frau Hegemann plucked me by the 
elbow, and told me it was unbecoming to try and attract the atten- 
tion of strange gentlemen! And oh! Sady, I should like to have 
bitten her, only that I hate her so that her very touch makes 
me shudder. Schoolgirl!—my dear, I am kept like an infant, 
@ prisoner, a Carmelite. Oh, our dear free Paris days, our 
dear pretty home together! You and I used to feel like birds, 
used not we?—able to fly together wherever we liked, and such 
a dear nest to go back to! Sady, Sady, our teas, our little 
dinners—the petit pains, quite hot, and the smell of the wood 
fire! Even if the rain pattered on our roof, it was so gay— 
and when the sun shone, it was just a white and gold town, 
with the blue of the sky above! 

Why am I kept like this? I don’t understand. I am 
miserable. If something doesn’t happen soon, if Dr. Lothnar 
does not send for me soon, I shan’t be able to bear it. 

I saw to-day on a placard that they are going to give a per- 
formance of ‘ Prometheus.’ I don’t suppose there’s the least 
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use in my asking to go to it. But they have allowed me to 
read the book, at least. 


November 5. 


No, Sady, darling, I’m not dead. You ought not to scold 
me for not writing. You won’t, when you get this, and know 
how too unhappy I have been. Well, Schdtzchen, things are a 
little better. Actually, actually, I’ve been allowed to speak to 
aman! Indeed, I have been sent for, to speak to two men— 
what do you think of that? Of course, the old cats were there, 
and the other three girls; but—things are better. I'll begin 
at the beginning. I was sent for to the salon, and there was a 
great splendid giant of a man, with a flung-back fur-coat, a 
blonde beard and tossed hair—I wonder if you’ve guessed? It 
was the tenor, Friedhelm Reinhardt. He’s just like his portrait 
on the postcard I send you, only not so inspired, of course. 
But so kind-looking, and so kind too! I’ve quite lost my heart 
to him. Now, don’t be ridiculous, Miss! He’s got a wife, and 
I’m to go and have Kaffee with them next week. 

It seems he is Dr. Lothnar’s dearest friend; so the least 
scratchy of the old cats told me. They are like brothers 
together, and he is the only man who is not afraid of the Master. 
You’ve no idea what a strange feeling it is. The power of that 
man, shut up in his Altschloss; quite away, and yet dominating 
every mind in this little town. Even I feel it. Frankheim is 
Lothnar’s—the very air of the place is full of him. Lothnar— 
his Opera House, his great schemes, his next work, the last 
music festival, his oddity, his genius, his tyranny, his greatness 
-—there is nothing but that. The Grand-Duke himself is not 
in it: he is only at Lothnar’s beck and call like the rest of us. 

Well, this is rambling away, isn’t it? I must go back to 
that stuffy salon. The other man, my dear, was a stout German 
with spectacles. Uncommonly stolid I thought him, until I 
heard he was Herr Webel, Lothnar’s great conductor. Except 
Lothnar himself none but Webel has ever been allowed to have 
anything to say to the Frankheim orchestra. He has round 
eyes, that stare straight before him. He hardly said anything - 
at all, but just sat with his thumbs pressed together over his 
waistcoat and nodded, or shook his head, when spoken to. 

We had to sing in turn, and Herr Webel accompanied us. 
It made me feel rather nervous; but except Madame, no one 
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ever accompanied me like that before. That peasant: girl has 
a voice like a bell. 

And oh, Sady, I have so much to say I don’t know how to 
get it in! They brought us tickets for the ‘Prometheus,’ and 
we are going to-morrow night. And we are to have a music- 
room to ourselves—I and the girls; only two of them left, by 
the way: for the other has been sent packing—I don’t know 
why. She got the message to-night. I asked for her at supper, 
and was just told she was gone. 

We are to begin work soon; and I think J understand that 
Herr Reinhardt has had his orders, and that he is to put me 
through my part, to begin with. It seems funny, doesn’t it? 
that the tenor should coach the soprano. But nothing is done 
here as it would be anywhere else. We don’t question—we just 
obey. 

Oh, pray that I may not prove a failure! The way that 
girl was just bundled off has given me the creeps! What shall 
I do if I am found wanting in the end! 


November 6. Midnight. 

Sady, Sady, I am back from the ‘ Prometheus.’ It is the 
most glorious thing! You can have no idea of it. It’s—no, I 
cannot describe it. You must hear it for yourself. I am en- 
tranced, in ecstasy, hors de moi! And Reinhardt was magnifi- 
cent. When I saw him I wondered how it would be, for some- 
how he is such a Teuton, such a Viking—a regular Siegfried, 
not a Greek. But it was an absolute revelation of power. 
Prometheus is a Titan—half a god, you know; and Reinhardt, 
his voice, appearance, the whole impersonation was Titanic. 
Colossal! one could hear people saying to each other all over 
the theatre. 

There was a box, with the curtains drawn, and I believe 
Lothnar was behind them—some say with the Grand-Duke, who 
likes to come incognito like that. I am sure Lothnar was there, 
for one could not help feeling his presence. Oh, I must finish 
this long letter! 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine is 
given the second of a series of ‘ Bxami- 
nation Papers’ on the works of famous 
authors, being Mr. Seaman’s questions 
on Robert Browning. For the best set 
of answers to this paper the Editor offers 
@ prize of Two Guineas. The name of 
the Prizewinner will be announced in the March number of the 
Magazine, together with the correct answers to the questions. 


We reprint Mr. E. V. Lucas’s paper on ‘ The Essays of Elia ’ 


with the correct answer to each question. 





1. What were the first words the Lambs used when they were at last in their 
seats in the gallery of a theatre? Answer: ‘Thank God we are safe.’ 


2. (2) What was the effect of butter ill-melted on Charles Lamb? and 
(4) What innocent cates did he relish less as he grew less innocent? 
Answers: (a) It put him beside his tenor. (b) Apple-dumplings. 


3. How did Wharry express his rage when anything offended him? Answer: 


He pinched his cat’s ears extremely. 


4. What is the outward desideratum of a volume? Answer: To be strong- 
backed and neat-bound. 


5. What was the procedure of ‘ Monoculus’ to induce a squeamish patient to 
swallow his medicine? Answer: He condescended to be the taster. 


6. What is a profanation of all the purposes of the cheerful Playhouse? 
Answer: An oratorio. 


7. How many of whom started up to explain to Lamb that a certain great 
poet could not be present at a convivial party? Who was the poet? 
and why could he not be present? Answer: Four Scotsmen. Burns. 
He was dead. 


8. Whose mind was in its original state of white paper? Answer: Thomas 
Tame’s. 


9. Who was wayward, spiteful K., and what did he borrow from Lamb? 
Answer: James Kenney. Margaret of Newcastle’s Letters. 


10. (2) When Lamb’s aunt once pressed civility out of season, what was the 
retort she brought upon herself? (6b) Why did Lamb think of the 
speaker of this retort as prodigiously rich? Answers: (a) ‘ Woman, 
you are superannuated.’ (b) Because he lived at the Mint. 


11. Of whose countenance could no one say ‘It would have been better if she 
had but a——’ what? Answer: Of Mrs. Conrady’s. A nose. 


12. What reason have we for feeling certain that Lamb had no part of his 
education at a Jesuit seminary? Answer: He says he had. 
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In the opinion of the Editor, the best sets of answers were received from 
Mrs. Clara Knipe, Oakholme, Hampton-in-Arden, and A. C. Ellis, Esq., 40 West 
Park Road, Kew, who divide the prize. A cheque for one guinea has been sent to 
each of these competitors. 

The Editor’s self-imposed limits of space forbid him to take his friendly 
examinees into his confidence as largely as he would: let it at least be said that 
a@ score of ‘runners-up’ came close on the heels of the winners. Speaking 
generally, the telling word was often omitted from a quotation, and long 
explanations took the place of pointed answers. The competition was strenuous: 
60 per cent. of the answers arrived by the last post. The editorial labours were 
lightened by occasional humours—e.g., four Scotsmen ‘ “ annunciated ” Mr. John 
Burns as a deceased poet.’ 





PAPER II. 
On the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
By OWEN SEAMAN. 


. From which of his poems (not itself 2 drama) may we gather that Browning 
fancied himself as a playwright? 
. How does one of the poet’s unnamed characters propose to treat his runaway 
wife if they should meet in Paradise? Quote the actual words. 
. You and I and Galileo—what defect common to us all is noted by Browning? 
. ‘For they do all, dear women young and old, 
Upon the heads of them bear notably 
This badge of soul and body in repose.’ 
What was the badge? and in what country worn? 
. Which two of Browning’s characters had the best whole day’s holiday ? 
. ‘ All’s gules again.’ On whose arms? and how was the colour restored? 
. What is Browning’s so-called. rhyme for Lucifer? 
. ‘Here is the lover in the smart disguise.’ 
What was the scene of this observation? 
. (2) To whom did Browning give the title ‘ sun-treader ’? 
(b) Who took her name from the flower of the wild pomegranate? 
. (2) Quote the passage in which Browning laughs at Byron’s grammar. 
(6) In which other of his longer poems does he ridicule Byron’s address to 
Ocean in ‘ Childe Harold’? 
. Who described Elys’ head as being ‘ sharp and perfect like a pear’? Who 
quoted, and to whom, the song in which these words occur? 
. Who was it that found, in the spectacle of ‘ Charles’s Wain’ at midnight, s 
sign that he must get his hair cut at once? 





Competitors must observe the following Rules: 


1. Each question or part of each question, marked (a) and (b), must be 
answered in not more than six words; except Nos. 2, 3, and 10 (a), 
for each of which not more than nine words are allowed. 

2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 
supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than the 
first post on Friday, February 10, 1911. 

3. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose decision 
is final. 








